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MAY, 


NOTES OF A VISIT TO MY FATHER-LAND. 


BY REY. JOSEPH HOLDICH, D. D. 
PART I. 


AVE you, gentle reader, after years and 

years of absence, returned to the place of 
your nativity, and found old scenes changed, old 
and familiar faces gone to be seen on earth no 
more, a new generation come upon the stage of 
life, and yourself the only stranger in the place? 
If you have, you may imagine my feelings as I 
stood one day last August in the little town of 
Thorney, Cambridgeshire, England. 

Official business took me to the old country, 
and it fell within my route to pay a visit to this 
town. It is not a place of any great notoriety, 
albeit two admirals of the British navy reside 
there. It boasts no great: attractions for the 
stranger, nor presents any strong claims to con- 
sideration. It is one of those pretty, cozy, quiet 
places of which there are hundreds in England 
that are seldom visited by tourists, or, if visited, 
never described. Lying off the great thorough- 
fares in a comparatively unfrequented region, 
Thorney is scarcely ever named in a tourist's 
sketch-book. For this reason, being a sort of 
terra incognita, a description may not be alto- 
gether unacceptable, if even for the mere sake 
of novelty. 

On the day of August, 18—, on the way 
from York to London, in company with a friend, 
I stopped at the little city of Peterborough. A 
gentleman had agreed to meet us here and drive 
us over to Thorney, but having a few hours to 
spare we sallied out to take a view of the curiosi- 
ties of the place, the chief of which is the cathe- 
dral. The approach to this edifice and all the 
surroundings are beautiful. Turning out of the 
spacious market square you pass under a mass- 
ive Norman arched gateway, and the beautiful 
front of this noble building bursts suddenly 
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upon you. The front is exquisite. It consists 
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| of three lofty Gothic arches, extending the entire 


width of the building, which is one hundred and 
fifty-six feet, and rising to the hight of eighty- 
two feet. Above the arches are niches, statues, 
and circular windows, surmounted by pinnacles, 
and finials, and tracery in the most beautiful 
style of the ornamented Gothic. It rises before 
you like an aerial creation. You can scarcely 
conceive that any thing apparently so light, and 
graceful, and delicate could be carved out of 
solid freestone. By the way, three of the statues 
are larger than the rest, the middle one of which 
is intended to represent the apostle Peter, known 
by the key in his right hand, while on each side 
of him are St. Paul and St. Andrew. 

The approach to this edifice gives it a decided 
advantage over every other that I have seen. 
As before said, you gain your first view of it as 
you emerge from the arched gateway. At the 
distance of perhaps two hundred feet is the 
cathedral, and spread before you lies the min- 
ster-yard, laid out in neat and well-kept grass 
plot and broad, graveled walks, all surrounded by 
solid, conventual-looking walls and buildings. 
On the left-hand side is the handsome residence 
of the Dean, standing on a pretty lawn on which 
is a fish-pond, which is also approached through 
another arched gateway. On the right hand 
side is the road leading up to the Bishop's 


palace. These gates were shut, and we found 
no access. But it was not soonce. And hereby 
hangs a tale. 


When a boy at school at Peterborough I often 
felt a desire to see the Bishop’s palace. I often 
looked under the stone gateway along the 
smoothly-graveled drive, and it appeared very 
beautiful and alluring. At length I determined 
to venture. I entered a small gate round on 
another side of the grounds, by which his lord- 
ship was accustomed to enter the minster close 
to go to service, and having passed round in 
front of the palace and going toward the princi- 
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pal entrance, whom should I meet but the vener- 
able man himself on horseback followed by his 
groom! I knew I was standing where no pro- 
fane steps should dare to venture. But, making 
the best of it, pulling off my hat—hoys did not 
wear caps then—I bade him good morning and 
made a very low bow, saying, “I had a very 
strong desire to see the palace, and I hope your 
lordship will excuse the liberty I have taken.” 
He looked very grave, and said he would excuse 
me that time on condition I would promise not 
to do the like again. I gave the promise will- 
ingly, glad to get off so easily. This was the 
celebrated Dr. Herbert Marsh. 

Passing the Bishop's gateway, and going 
through a passage between the cathedral and 
the wall of the Episcopal grounds, you emerge 
into the minster close, another neatly-kept yard, 
in which stand the residences of the canons or 
prebendaries. These houses in my boyish days 
seemed the acme of quiet grandeur and clerical 
elegance. Alas forhuman greatness! All things 
go by comparison. They now seemed to me 
nothing more than moderately handsome and 
decidedly old-fashioned dwellings. Still an air 
of elegance, quaint and modest indeed, they still 
possess. Once they had something of an awe- 
inspiring look, arising from what seems now a 
ludicrous incident, but which appeared then pro- 
digiously solemn. 

The minster premises were a favorite place of 
resort to us boys, who made, no doubt, noise 
enough to discompose the thoughts of all the 
canons within hearing. Having, I dare say, 
endured the annoyance to the last point of for- 
bearance, one of the reverend gentlemen sent 
his footman to seize our hats and coats, which 
we had deposited on the minster steps. We 
were in a terrible fright. What was to be done? 
Some of the boys, after due consultation and 
very deliberate reflection, made bold to go and 
ask for a return of their garments, when they 
received them back again’ with a good whole- 
some lecture, which, I have no doubt, considera- 
bly restrained their mirthful manifestations in 
that spot for the future. But one of them that I 
knew felt too much spirit to succumb, and he was 
likely to go hatless home. Fortunately another 
boy had lost a coat, and lending the other his hat 
for the nonce, be went and boldly begged both 
coat and hat. Finally all were restored; the 
boys, meanwhile, learned better manners, and 
the residences, no doubt, enjoyed more quiet. 
Query: would regularly-bred republicans profit 
by such a lesson? Respect for age and station, 
’ the true feeling of veneration, is an element 
rather too feeble in our national character. 

But I can not pursue the way through the sur- 





rounding scenes; the winding graveled roads 
among the various ecclesiastical and private 
residences, the long, well-kept public walk be- 
tween lofty trees running along the Nene, the 
walk through the graveyard entirely around the 
minster, all so neatly and beautifully kept. To 
describe all would require too much time and 
space, and withal might prove tedious. 

We entered the interior, and here I must say 
the charm, if not destroyed, was at least very 
much abated. Having already seen Westmin- 
ster Abbey, St. Paul's, and York Minster, Peter- 
borough Cathedral suffered by the comparison. 
It is spacious, being four hundred and seventy- 
one feet long and proportionately wide. Yet 
the whole building has not the imposing effect 
of those just named. Nor has it the same 
amount of interest. It boasts of having had 
two queens interred within, Catherine of Arra- 
gon and the unfortunate Mary of Scotland. 
Foreringay Castle, where she was confined and 
at last beheaded, was but about ten miles from 
Peterborough. There are mere slabs with in- 
scriptions marking the places of interment, but 
no monumental stones. The body of Mary, as 
the reader of English history well knows, was 
removed by her son James to Westminster 
Abbey. 

Peterborough, besides its cathedral, has no 
great claim to consideration. It is but a small 
city of about thirteen thousand inhabitants, 
though, from having been made an important 
railroad station, with extensive engine manufac- 
tories, it is rapidly increasing. It is regularly 
and compactly built, well paved, and lighted with 
gas. The parish church of St. Mary’s is a hand- 
some edifice, but we did not enter it. 

Our friend Mr. B. from Thorney, Englishman 
like, was at the station precisely at the hour 
appointed. The evening was pleasant, the roads 
perfect, and the whole drive charming. The 
country all the way is a dead level, but it is a6 
beautiful as such a country can well be. Noth- 
ing can be sweeter than the last two miles over 
Thorney causeway, as it is called. On one side 
is a lofty hedge of thorn, with noble trees rising 
from it at intervals, the hedge parting here and 
there as if to give you momentary glimpses of 
the scenery beyond. On the other side trees at 
intervals hardly obstruct the view of a very 
pleasing agricultural landscape. Flat, to be 
sure, it is, but it is well planted with trees; the 
fields are generally divided by thorn hedges in all 
their rich and brilliant green. The fields were 
loaded with all their luxuriance of autumnal 
grain, and such wealth of crops I have aever 
seen even in our luxuriant prairies. The quan- 
tity of wheat, as the shocks stood on the ground, 
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was wonderful to behold. It is not unusual to 
find fifty bushels of wheat to the acre. When I 
observed to a farmer that there must be forty 
bushels to the acre, he replied very coolly that he 
should consider forty bushels to the acre a small 
yield on his farm. And such wheat! I brought 
a handful of ears home with me and keep them 
as a curiosity. Talk no more of wearing out 
land, when this land has been under cultivation 
for generations, and bears far heavier and better 
crops now than it did fifty years ago. The farm- 
houses, too, dotting the country, with their ex- 
tensive and neat out-buildings, their tasteful 
and well-kept ornamental gardens, redolent with 
sweets, add loveliness to the picture. But our 
pleasant drive closes. We arrive at the hospita- 
ble residence of our friend in time for a refresh- 
ing cup of tea. But, my country reader, do not 
let your mouth water with the idea of warm 
rolls, hot cakes, broiled chickens, with various 
cakes and preserves as make up an American 
meal of this sort. No such thing is seen in 


England. The tea being a mere refreshment, 
the nicest in its kind, is but light, while all sub- 
stantials are reserved for a later hour.. But this 
time, in view, as I suppose, of our long journey, 
and perhaps our American customs, we were 


favored with a tea that would not have dishon- 
ored an American table. After a substantial 
supper near ten o'clock, I am shown to my cham- 
ber for the night. And now, but that the impro- 
priety of obtruding upon the public the secrets 
of domestic life, I would make your fancy dance 
with visions of snow-white sheets and towels in 
abundance, and every thing betokening neatness 
as well as abundance in the domestic economy. 
But such disclosures would violate the honor of 
a guest, and prove a poor return for hospitality. 
I therefore bid my reader a kind good-night, and 
commend myself to pleasant dreams of home. 
In the morning I take a full survey of the 
village. It contains a population of, I judge, 
about two thousand souls, and consists of four 
streets crossing at right angles, yet it is lighted 
with gas and kept perfectly clean. The prettiest 
part of the place is the public square or green. 
Imagine yourself standing at Mr. B.’s drawing- 
room window. Immediately before you is the 
smooth, green sward, surrounded bya well-kept 
gravel road as neat as a garden walk. Beyond 
the green is the Abbey church lifting its two 
pretty towers above the tops of some spread- 
ing trees that break the glare and make the 
sacred edifice appear as a handsome face partly 
hidden by a vail of lacework. On one side 
of the green to your right are the rectory and 
the handsome residence of the physician, both 
Screened also by noble trees. Opposite these on 





the left-hand side is Thorney Hall, the manor- 
house of the estate belonging to the Duke of 
Bedford, and occupied by his grace’s steward or 
agent. Now look down the street past the west 
front of the Abbey, and at the terminus of the 
view you see a handsome brick dwelling entirely 
covered with ivy and other creepers, a perfect 
bower of foliage and flowers. Altogether it 
makes a view of a rural town not often equaled, 
perhaps no where excelled. 

With the moral aspect of Thorney I was much 
pleased. I have long been accustomed to look 
upon the outward aspect of a place as symbol- 
izing its moral character. You will seldom see 
neatness, comfort, and taste in a town where the 
minds of the people grovel in ignorance or are 
imbruted by vice. Religion is the basis of 
moral improvement, correcting the vices of soci- 
ety and stimulating to industry, economy, and 
enlightened progress in whatever is truly beauti- 
ful and good. : 

Thorney is not an exception to the rule. For- 
merly it was noted for dissipation. Drinking 
prevailed to a great extent among all classes. 
In this there is a visible and happy change. An 
evangelical clergyman devoted to his work as a 
minister of Christ, labors faithfully for the relig- 
ious and moral improvement of his people, and, 
in conjunction with his curate, has been much 
blessed in his labors. The good effect is seen in 
his parish. Perhaps the Rev. Mr. Courtley will 
pardon my introducing his name in this connec- 
tion. I found upon the center-tables, of his 
parishioners the Band of Hope, a periodical advo- 
cating the cause of temperance, the British Mes- 
senger, an evangelical paper, and similar works, 
showing a different turn of thought from what 
formerly prevailed. Mr. Courtley and his curate 
have encouraged the circulation of these works, 
and I think it due to truth and justice to say 
that the improvement in the character of the 
Church clergy is not confined to this place. 
From what I saw I am constrained to believe 
that the change is very extensive if not general, 
and that the old race of drinking, fox-hunting, 
card-playing clergy is fast passing away, and 
nearly all departed. 

Thorney was formerly an island rising above 
the surrounding morass, and was connected with 
Peterborough by a causeway. It was originally 
called Ankarig, from anchorite, a hermit, being, 
before the Norman conquest, occupied by cells 
of Christian recluses. In the year 1085 the 
ancient church was destroyed, and in 1125 the 
extensive Abbey, of which the present church is 
only the remains, was completed. The original 
edifice is stated by Dr. Brown Willis, who wrote 
the history of the Mitered Abbeys in England, 
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to have been five times the size of the present 
church, or the church as it was a few years ago 
before his grace, the Duke of Bedford, made an 
addition to it. This Abbey shared the fate of 
others at the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII, and only the nave was left standing, 
the side aisles having been destroyed, the five 
splendid arches walled up, and the conventual 
part demolished. In the general wreck it was 
well that the west front was preserved, as this is 
a beautiful specimen of ornamental but mixed 
architecture, flanked with two Norman towers. 

The day after my arrival at Thorney, in com- 
pany with Mr. B. and my cousin from York, I 
drove over to Crowland, five miles distant. This 
is a town in Lincolnshire of about three thou- 
sand inhabitants. Though it has some good 
houses, it is, on the whole, poorly built, and is 
far from possessing the neat and thrifty look of 
its neighbor. It has not kept up with the spirit 
of the times. Two objects of interest, however, 
it possesses, both very antique and curious. 
One of these is a triangular bridge, so high and 
steep that no carriage nor even horse can pass 
over it. Formerly streams of water flowed down 
two of the streets, which met under the bridge, 
and uniting flowed through a third street, the 
bridge having one of its feet on each side of the 
streams and meeting in a point at the top. It is 
singular that the design of this curious structure 
is entirely lost. Why so massive a building 
should have been erected merely for foot passen- 
gers, since nothing else can pass over it, can not 
be conjectured. The mystery will be still greater 
hereafter, for the streams are dried or turned off 
and their channels are filled up. So there stands 
the bridge, inexplicable like the old mill at New- 
port, in its solitariness, and doomed still more to 
perplex our posterity when coming generations 
will be ignorant of the existence of these streams, 
which have but recently disappeared. On one 
side of this curious structure is a rough stone 
statue with a crown on its head, and holding in 
its hand what seems to be a loaf of bread. The 
legend is that it represents King Ethelbert hold- 
ing a penny loaf. But if so, the penny loaf in 
his day was as large as can now be bought for a 
shilling. 

The other curiosity is the celebrated Crowland 
Abbey, worth at any time going a hundred miles 
to see. Like that of Thorney, it was once much 
more extensive than it is now. But unlike the 
other, much of the ruin besides the present 
church remains. Here are the remnants of the 
ancient walls of the convent, the dormitories, 
and refectory. Here is a mysterious secret stair- 
way shown high up in the massive wall, enough 
of the wall having fallen to open this to view. 








Here is the elaborate Gothic front, adorned with 
niches, statues, and tracery, all telling of a day 
long gone by—a day when blood-stained barons 
granted immense sums of ill-gotten wealth to 
build costly edifices to God as an atonement for 
their sins. Such buildings were not for use but 
show, not for worship but atonement, and the 
worship performed in them was not prayer and 
preaching but processions and exhibitions of the 
mass. The day of such things has passed away, 
and Crowland Abbey stands, like many similar 
ruins, a speaking memento of the past, and the 
harbinger of a better future. 

The history of this Abbey is nearly lost in re- 
mote antiquity. Crowland, like Thorney, was 
before the drainage of the fens, at least in winter 
and partly in summer, an island. About the 
year 697 Guthlac, the son of a Mercian noble- 
man, having become wearied and disgusted with 
warlike pursuits, determined to devote himself to 
a religious life, and selected this island as the 
place of his hermitage. “It is said that Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, while in a dispute with his 
brother Cenred, on a certain occasion took refuge 
and found protection and entertainment with 
Guthlac in his retreat. Some years after, on 
learning the death of the hospitable anchorite, 
having in the mean time recovered possession of 
his throne, he built this Abbey in commemoration 
of his friend. “It is agreed on all hands that 
the Abbey was founded in 716, and that Ethel- 
bald set about the performance of his vow as 
soon as he came to the throne.”* It has, how- 
ever, been burnt or otherwise destroyed repeat- 
edly, so that the structure of which the ruins 
now remain was not erected till some centuries 
afterward. Especially the elaborated and orna- 
mental west front was not built probably till 
about the twelfth century, or, perhaps, the year 
1190. The various devices in this front are 
numerous and very curious, but to describe them 
would require more time and space than we have 
to spare. What now remains of the Abbey as 
the parish church was the former chapel of the 
monastery, the other portions, as already inti- 


mated, having fallen into ruin. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


——eee——_ 


THERE is much contention among men whether 
thought or feeling is the better; but feeling is 
the bow and thought the arrow, and every 
good archer must have both. Alone one is 
as helpless as the other. The head gives artil- 
lery, the heart powder. The one aims and the 
other fires. 





* History of Crowland Abbey. 
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LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


MONG the chief blessings of the children 

of these days are the numerous books writ- 
ten by wise and good men with the purpose of 
popularizing various branches of scientific re- 
search. That which the Penny Magazines and 
Lord Brougham’s “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge” began forty years ago—pop- 
alar education—has made such strides, notwith- 
standing occasional opposition from some ram- 
pant old fogy, that now every body writes for the 
“public,” and great men have ceased to sit in 
their closets and write abstruse and stupid vol- 
umes for the delectation only of other great men 
sitting in other closets, and the profit, perhaps, 
of the trunk-maker, who bought in half the edi- 
tion at the price of old paper and sent it out as 
trunk-linings. 

In no branch of popular literature has there 
been so great improvement as in our natural his- 
tory books. Instead of dull and dry treatises on 
genera, species, and varieties, we have now scores 
of well-written books on all branches of natural 
history, the fruits of the intelligent observations 
of hundreds of educated men and women. Such 
books are to healthy minds far more interesting 
than novels, and even the weak-minded, whose 
intellectual stomach will not digest any thing 
stronger than a milk-and-water story, may with 
safety train themselves for healthier food by 
such books as I speak of, and of which a very 
fair example is before me.* Professor Jaeger 
is a good old German, who has been wandering 
around the world for many years, ever devot- 
ing himself to his favorite hobby, and, of course, 
ever keeping his eyes open as men with hobbies 
are accustomed to, whereby it is fair to suppose 
that such men see much more than your aver- 
age observers, who see only the biggest houses 
in the town, the most showy ladies at a party, 
the finest-looking dishes at dinner, and the most 
gaudy flowers in a garden. 

Professor Jaeger is a great story-teller. He 
loves yarns like an old sailor, and enjoys a bit 
of naturalist gossip like the veriest old tea- 
drinker of a sewing society. The consequence 
is that his book is essentially a story book, in 
which he seems to bring his science in by the 
way, and sugars the pill of useful knowledge 
with a sweet outer crust of cheery and interest- 
ing gossip about this great man whom he knew, 





*The Life of North American Insects. By B. 
Jaeger, late Professor of Zoélogy and Botany in the 
College of New Jersey. With numerous illustrations. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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and that adventure which befell him or his friend 
in Russia, where the Professor published a valu- 
able work on natural history twenty years ago, 
or in Germany, where another of his works, first 
issued in 1829, is still an authority, or in South 
America, or Hayti, or Cuba, or the Crimea, or 
the western prairies. It is almost equal to hear- 
ing him talk—but not quite. 

Let me give the fair reader a sample of a man 
who loves spiders, admires caterpillars, looks 
with interest upon roaches, and does not fear 
even that most monstrous of winged beasts, the 
“ devil's darning-needle.” So may she get some 
proper respect for these—not the least wonder- 
ful of God’s works—and learn to open her eyes 
and her heart to take in the marvels that are 
passing about us all the time, and which need 
only intelligent observation to form a constant 
source of the highest happiness, even to very 
commonplace and unlearned people. 

He remarks in the first place that “there is 
searce a plant or an animal which is not the 
dwelling of some species of insect. In fact, on 


an average about three separate species of in- 
sects feed and live on every species of plant.” 
To which I may add that a lady friend, an ento- 
mologist, recently assured me that not less than 


two hundred different species of insects feed upon 
the cotton-plant alone, while it is well known 
that the wheat-plant has nearly as many more 
separate and distinct enemies. Consider, too, 
what marvelous good fortune, or rather to what 
kind and tender care of Providence we owe it 
that we get either bread to eat or clothes to wear; 
for if each of these insects had not in turn some 
deadly enemy, things would shortly come to an 
end with us. Providence has so balanced the 
powers of nature that as no sooner does a plant 
raise its head above ground than its insect 
enemy appears, so no sooner does this plant- 
eater commence work than his eater comes and 
attacks him. See by what a narrow chance we 
live! 

Consider that there are in America “at least 
1,200 species of lepidopterous insects, each fe- 
male of which lays on an average 300 eggs. 
Half their number, namely, 6,000 females, will 
produce 1,800,000 caterpillars, in the second 
generation 180,000,000, and in the third 27,000,- 
000,000. If such an immense multiplication of 
so voracious an animal were to be continued 
without any checks, man and beast would soon 
be destroyed by starvation; but it is undoubtedly 
one of the designs of nature that these should 
increase immensely for the very purpose of fur- 
nishing sufficient nourishment for the birds and 
other winged animals which make them their 
| principal food. It is ascertained that a single 
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robin or woodpecker, and many others of the 
warblers, carry every day about fifty grubs or 
caterpillars to their nests as food for themselves 
and their young. 

“ Now, if there were only one million of these 
birds, of which each one devours 6,000 caterpil- 
lars during the months of April, May, June, and 
July, by no means a large computation, the num- 
ber of caterpillars and grubs thus destroyed will 
amount to 6,000,000,000 annually. 

“Caterpillars are, therefore, of great use to us 
in furnishing so abundant food and nourishment 
for the birds which enliven and embellish the 
country with their happy songs and their beauti- 
ful plumage, and which themselves supply us 
with a palatable and delicious article of food. 

“Caterpillars are also destroyed by various 
kinds of vein-winged insects, principally by dif- 
ferent species, of the ichneumon fly, which, with 
her ovipositor, thrusts one or several eggs into 
the body of the caterpillar, upon the flesh of 
which the maggots of these flies subsist till they 
come out as perfect flies, of course destroying 
the larve upon which they feed. We can often 


see this process carried on upon the body of a 
potato worm, when it is full grown, and just 
ready to change into a cocoon.” 


He says truly that without the entomologist 
we should not know how to distinguish innocent 
from harmful among the insect tribes, or how to 
protect ourselves against the ravages of enemies 
whose minuteness and numbers go far to make 
them invincible to man. 

“Tt has been the entomologist who, by his in- 
defatigable researches and observations, has dis- 
covered their real benefit or injury, that has pro- 
tected man against them, and them against 
man; it was he who looked for their abodes, 
learned their habits, character, mode of propa- 
gation, and duration of life; it was he who dis- 
covered their use or their injury, and taught 
mankind the use which can be made of the 
beneficial ones, and the only sure means of pre- 
venting the baleful ravages of the noxious ones. 
It is for this purpose that the naturalist collects 
them, even the smallest insects that live, pre- 
serves them in his cabinet, watches them with 
unwearied care and perseverance, and acquaints 
his fellow-men with the results of his laborious 
researches.” 

A curious,instance in point was told me the 
other day by a gentleman from Cuba. I asked 
him what insects destroyed the sugar-cane there. 
He replied that the chief trouble had been an 
ant, which penetrated to the core of the cane 
and sucked its juices. For a long time this 
little animal was the greatest enemy of the 


planters, who beheld its approaches with dismay, | 





and found all remedies fruitless against ix. And 
what was done? Why, by and by some poor 
naturalist came along, heard the complaints, 
and, knowing the combative nature of all ants, 
advised the introduction from the woods at a dis- 
tance of a larger ant. Simple, was it not? 
Almost ridiculous; but it succeeded. The large 
ant made fiercest war upon its smaller brothers, 
eat them up, body and bones, and then went off 
about its business. 

Now, the moral of all this is, do n't despise 
“bug men,” as I have heard entomologists called, 
and do n't laugh, even if the hobby becomes 
almost a mania, as it did with General Count 
Déjeau, Aiddecamp to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who, says Prof. Jaeger, “was so anxious to in- 
crease the number of specimens in his ento- 
mological cabinet that he even availed himself 
of his military campaigns for this purpose, and 
was continually occupied in collecting insects 
and fastening them with pins on the outside of 
his hat, which was always covered with them. 
The Emperor, as well as the whole army, was 
accustomed to see General Déjeau’s head thus 
singularly ornamented even when in battle. But 
the departed spirits of those murdered insects 
once had their revenge on him, for in the battle 
of Wagram, 1809, and while he was at the side 
of Napoleon, a shot from the enemy struck 
Déjeau’s head, and precipitated him senseless 
from his horse. Soon, however, recovering from 
the shock, and being asked by the Emperor if he 
was still alive, he answered, ‘I am not dead, but, 
alas! my insects are all gone!’ for his hat was 
literally torn to pieces. Six years after this, in 
1815, I met Count Déjeau as an exile at Fiume, 
on the Adriatic, and made several entomological 
excursions with him. 

“The celebrated Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, 
another passionate naturalist, whom I met in 
1820 at Port-au-Prince, being one day at my 
house, shed tears of envy when I showed him the 
gigantic beetle acteon, which only a short time 
before had been presented to me by the Haytien 
Admiral Banajotti, he having found it at the foot 
of a cocoa-nut palm-tree on his plantation. 

“The immortal Reaumer established on his 
estate. houses, or rather nurseries, for insects, 
and paid servants for attending to them, he him- 
self watching them night and day in order to 
become perfectly acquainted with their manner 
of living. 

“The fact that the study of nature tends 
directly to the civilization of a nation was well 
understood more than a century and a half ago 
by that ingenious, self-made man, Peter the 
Great, of Russia. He conceived the idea that @ 
love for this department of science would “a 
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tribute much toward the civilization and refine- 
ment of his barbarian subjects, and accordingly 
he established at an enormous expense a large 
museum of natural history at St. Petersburg, 
and in order to induce his whisky-loving subjects 
to go there, he ordered a glass of brandy to be 
presented to every visitor. 

“That Muscovite barbarian certainly exhibited 
more common-sense than the Congressman in 
our modern time to whom Wilson showed his 
work on American Ornithology, and who replied, 
‘We do not at all want such books, for any one 
can see birds every day in our woods and 
orchards without paying one penny for it.’” 

When we consider the mysteries which are 
revealed to the attentive watcher of even a very 
limited field in natural history, and how even 
the little ants, and bugs, and caterpillars which 
busy themselves among our flowers in the sum- 
mer have each its distinctive character, and 
habits, and traits of instinct, it seems only a 
wonder that we are not all ardent observers. 
Let me give here some samples of such curious 
traits and individualities: 

“The pellet beetle of North America is half 
an inch long, of a black, and some of them of a 
changeable green or purple color, exhaling a 
fetid odor, slightly resembling that of musk. 
These beetles are complete models of industry 
and parental care, for they are continually occu- 
pied in making small balls of fresh manure, 
about the size of a common marble, which they 
mix with earth, and into which they deposit an 
egg. As soon as the ball is dry they roll it and 
roll it till they find a convenient place for mak- 
ing a hole two or three feet deep, into which 
they roll it and then bury up their offspring, the 
precious object of so much care. 

“The mud wasp makes its abode in the loose, 
sandy ground, and when digging its hole resem- 
bles a dog digging after mice, throwing the 
earth under it toward its hind body with the fore- 
feet. If the pile of sand becomes too high or 
troublesome, it places itself upon it, and throws 
the earth behind it with great force till it is 
leveled. As soon as its subterranean abode is 
prepared, it seizes a large spider, or a caterpil- 
lar, or some other insect, stings it in the neck, 
and then carries it into its hole. It is curious to 
see one of these wasps take hold of a cockroach, 
seizing it by one of its long antenne, and con- 
tinually walking backward, compelling the cock- 
roach to follow, notwithstanding its great reluct- 
ance and constant opposition, till both have 
arrived at the hole, when the wasp kills it by a 
sting in the neck, then tears it into pieces, and 
carries it into her subterranean dwelling as food 
for her offspring.” 


Again, all plant-lice have on their backs two 
honey-tubes, or honey-warts, from which issues a 
sweet substance very much liked by the ants. 
“For this reason we find even such carnivorous 
insects as the ants on friendly and intimate 
terms with the plant-lice. In fact, they are 
called the milk-cows of the ants, because the 
latter suck from them the sweet juice of their 
honey-tubes. They are as careful of them as we 
of our cows, protect them from their enemies, 
and, in case of danger, even carry them away 
in their mouth very carefully to a safe place. 
This sweet fluid of the plant-lice is also often 
seen upon the branches of trees or shrubs—a 
glutinous substance known by the name of 
honey-dew, and eagerly sought by ants. If, 
therefore, we see ants running up and down the 
branches of trees and shrubs, we may consider 
it a certain indication of the presence of plant- 
lice.” 

And again, there is a singular little insect 
known in Indiana as the “snapping bug.” 
They are called spring beetles properly, and 
“are distinguished from all others by having an 
organ by means of which they are enabled when 
laid on their backs to spring up into the air and 
recover their standing posture, which they could 
not otherwise effect, as their legs are very short. 
This organ is on the under side of the thorax, 
between the fore-legs, directed toward the ex- 
tremity of the hind body, and ending in a point 
which is inclosed in a sheath while the animal 
is erect. When, therefore, this insect is laid 
upon its back, it bends its thorax and head, and, 
at the other extremity, its hind body backward 
toward the surface upon which it is laid, which 
motion causes its spring to fly out of its sheath 
like the spring of a watch, and throws the beetle 
perpendicularly up in the air a distance of several 
inches.” 

Most of the beetles are useful to man as 
scavengers, eating and destroying the carrion 
and refuse matter which otherwise would, in its 
decay, make the air we breathe unwholesome. 
So serviceable are they in this way in the tropics 
that in ancient Egypt one species of the beetle 
was worshiped, and in many hot countries, as 
India, beetles and buzzards are protected by law. 
Of the grave-digger beetle Prof. Jaeger says: 

“The dead body of a frog, mouse, bird, mole, 
snake, or toad, lying in a garden, field, or 
meadow, is immediately scented by these grave- 
| diggers, who run to it in great numbers in order 
| to conceal it in the ground. First they ran 
| around it and examine it from all sides, as if 
| they wished to measure its size; then they pro 
| eeed to examine the ground to see if there are 
| any stones in it which would prevent them from 
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digging. Finally, after having selected a place 
well adapted for their purpose, they by their 
combined efforts move the carrion there, placing 
themselves under it, and, by lifting it up with 
their head and thorax, they at the same time dig 
the earth away with their fore-feet, so that the 
carrion gradually sinks into the ground. From 
time to time one or the other of the beetles come 
out from beneath as if to examine the position 
and progress of the dead body, then creeping 
under it again the work recommences in concert. 
After about three hours of hard labor the body— 
for instance that of a frog—is so far buried that 
it can not be seen from the surface of the 
ground. They then continue their labors in this 
manner for several days, till the carrion is sunk 
about a foot in the ground, and this they do 
probably in order to prevent the meat-fly from 
depositing her eggs upon it. 

“But there is one particular genus of beetle 
against which the naturalist always makes war, 
notwithstanding it is not larger than two-thirds 
of a line. This small insect is called the cabi- 
net beetle—anthrenus muscorum—and is of a 
dark-brown color, covered with gray scales form- 
ing three stripes across the wing-covers. If 
these scales are wiped off the insect appears 
black, and loses its specific character. 

“Tn spite of its diminutive size this insect is a 
great plague to all cabinets of natural history, 
and if they are not well protected against it, 
they will all be destroyed by it in a short time, 
for its larve are able to make holes through the 
hardest boards, and will make their way unper- 
ceived into any case whatever. They eat the 
skins of stuffed animals, and particularly the 
internal parts of insects, of which they leave 
nothing but the wings. Thus the most precious 
and costly coliections will be entirely destroyed 
by it, if the necessary precautions are not taken 
to prevent it.” 

That cheery little songster, the cricket, is also 
pugnacious. I have read that the Malays train 
them to fight, and win and lose great sums of 
money ‘on a favorite cricket, just as the Span- 
iards do at bull fights. Prof. Jaeger suggests 
that this quarrelsome disposition of field crickets 
may be made serviceable in getting rid of the 
house crickets, for it is only necessary to bring 
a few of the former into the house, or rooms, 
which is infested with the latter, and war will 
take place in the camp immediately. 

“Crickets when young, and before they are 
provided with wings, live peacefully together 
under stones, but as they get their growth and 
wings they become great enemies to each other. 
The females bite off the legs of the males, and 
the males themselves are continually fighting 





with each other. If they meet face to face, they 
but one another like rams, and if they meet 
back to back they kick like horses. They eat 
grass, seeds, and fruit, and with great industry 
carry their provisions into their holes, that they 
may consume them at their leisure. They are 
very fond of drinking, but are extremely delicate 
about it, and will only touch the water that 
adheres to leaves, literally as well as poetically 
slaking their thirst with only the dew of leaves 
and flowers. In their journeys they are very 
careful to avoid water, and if a small stream or 
puddle happens to be in their way they carry 
pebbles into it, or grass, or small pieces of wood, 
till they fill it up so that they can pass over it 
without getting wet; and this instinct teaches 
them to do, because if they should wet their 
antenne they would trouble them by sticking 
together.” 

Then see how different are the habits of life 
of different insects. The butterfly is a mere 
empty and selfish trifler, who flies from flower to 
flower, but troubles himself about no compan- 
ions, and has no idea of a social life. Ants, on 
the contrary, live in regular republics, where one 
ant is as good as another, and each contributes 
to the general welfare. They have no politi- 
cians, however, nor any congress, and seem to 
get along just as well without—as perhaps other 
republics would also. The bees have a consti- 
tutional monarchy, and are as devoted to their 
queen as the British are to Mrs. Victoria; and 
the paper-manufacturing wasps live in a socialis- 
tic phalanstery. 

“The social sympathy of ants, and their 
mutual attachment for one another, is as great 
and even greater than that of the bee, for it is 
well known that, even when cut into pieces, they 
do not cease to defend their mansion and their 
offspring. The head and thorax of an ant, with- 
out any hind body, have been seen to carry a 
pupa to a place of security. And Prof. Latreille 
cut off the antenne of some ants and then let 
them go back to the hill, when some of their 
brethren commenced moistening the wounded 
parts with their saliva, which probably is their 
remedy. So, too, ants which had been separated 
from the hill under glass for four months were 
brought back, and were immediately recognized 
by their brethren, who commenced a mutual 
caressing with their antenne and jaws, while 
general satisfaction and joy was distinctly seen 
throughout the whole community. 

“ Again, the ants which inhabit hills favorably 
situated for finding plenty of food and drink, 
are seen to play and frolic with one another like 
little dogs or kittens. On fine, sunny days they 
may be seen in crowds running about on the out- 
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side of their nests, the antenne of each moving 
with great rapidity, while some with their fore- 
feet caress the heads of others, and some rise 
up in pairs on their hind-feet, take hold of one 
another with their jaws, throw each other upon 
the ground, and, in short, wrestle like turners 
without injuring one another.” 

But others of our little neighbors have their 
nteresting peculiarities as well as ants. Thus 
when the tumble-beetle in vain tries to roll its 
little ball up a hill it runs for assistance, and 
brings with it two or three other ones, who roll up 
the ball in concert with it, but as soon as they 
have succeeded the assistants fly away, and the 
first one continues his work alone. Bees, wasps, 
and ants defend themselves with great courage, 
and woe to him who attacks a wasp’s nest! 
Some flower beetles, like opossums, pretend to 
be dead when you catch them, or at your ap- 
proach conceal themselves behind a leaf, or fall 
to the ground as if dead. Some have even 
memory, and know perfectly well the one who 
takes care of them, as, for instance, the bees. 

Now, is it not a healthier exercise for the 
feminine intellect to watch an ant-hill or a bee- 
hive and notice the peculiar traits, habits, and 
instinct of such wonderful little workers, than 
to sit idly in a dull room knitting a purse or 
crocheting a collar? Does not the one instruct, 
and delight, and turn the spirit in grateful won- 
der to that God who has not scorned to give the 
little ant an organization and nature complex 
and curious in the highest degree? And does 
not the other and commoner occupation breed 
dyspepsia, and blues, and doctor's bills? Take 
the advice of this writer, fair reader—he is not 
a doctor and charges nothing for it—when sum- 
mer comes again put your crochet-needle in your 
work-basket, and your work-basket in the garret, 
and determine to make the acquaintance of your 
neighbor the spider, who will be glad of a few 
flies at your hands; of your little garden friends 
the ants, for whom you may provide a happy 
day's work by putting a dead beetle in their way; 
of your business friends the bees, whose honey 
you eat every winter without thinking with what 
perseverance and diligence it has been gathered 
in by infinitesimal grains at a time by the little 
buzzing flower-lovers. 


—--—— #@e —-— 


Wuatever is done without ostentation, and 
without the people being witnesses of it, is, in 
my opinion, most praiseworthy; not that the pub- 
lie eye should be entirely avoided, for good 
actions desire to be placed in the light; but, 
notwithstanding this, the greatest theater for 
virtue is conscience. 
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BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 
THE ITINERANT’S WIFE. 


FEW years since it was my privilege to be 
stationed at Wesley Chapel, New Albany. 
A few days after I had effected an arrangement 
of home affairs, I started out to explore the 
boundaries of my charge, and especially to find 
how strong the host might be which I was about 
to command. Among my first visits I found 
myself in the presence of an invalid lady of a 
mature and sanctified spirit, a woman of extra- 
ordinary faith, unction, and power, yet a hope- 
less invalids-an indescribable sufferer. It was 
even then like sitting with the holy men and 
women of ancient times to be permitted to hear 
her cheerful and instructive conversation. She 
was heavenly-minded, and panting after the full 
rewards of them that endure. It was my privi- 
lege here to take lessons in suffering and in 
triumph, and to see the religion of Jesus in one 
of its highest types. Sister M’Bride was an 
elect lady, educated, refined, deeply versed in 
the knowledge of human nature, trained jn all 
the toil and chivalry of frontier life, graceful in 
conversation, communicative, and full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost. - Here was a rare opportu- 
nity for a pastor, which I improved to some 
extent. Glory be to God! Since then I, too, 
have been at Marah, have drank the bitter 
draughts, have seen the pale horse and his rider 
stalk into the charmed family circle, and again 
and again has duty and gratitude recalled the 
memory of the patient sufferer. I see her noble 
form. I see her sweet smile. I see her look of 
heavenly triumph. I behold again the agony 
depicted on those noble features as Death made 
his slow approach. Again before me the meek 
sufferer lies, and her trembling accents tell the 
victory she has won. The signs of untold 
anguish are visible, the intense pain has left its 
traces, and it is sad to see humanity thus tor- 
tured, and yet joyous to see so bright an exam- 
ple of victorious faith. Reader, on that couch 
of pain, on that bed of death, lies a heroine, to 
whom the world is indebted, not only to the pres- 
ent example, but for past labors in behalf of our 
common humanity. That is the wife of an 
itinerant gone to rest, that is the heroine of a 
hundred battles fought for Jesus ere many of us 
drew our breath. Be not impatient while I 
strive to embalm the memory of my friend and 
refresh my own heart by looking over that noble 
life again. She sings her triumph now, but let 
us think of her as once she lived and suffered 
for us. 
She was a noble type of western womanhood, 
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courageous, practical, ardent, and enduring in 
labor and attachment. She was one of the 
pioneer mothers who have built their monuments 
and gone to their homes. Her record as a 
Christian lady, an itinerant’s wife, a widow, and 
a teacher, are all we could wish in a friend or 
country-woman. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed, and will never cease to look to her 
memory as a treasure. Her son, Rev. J. W. 
Locke, presiding elder of Brookville district, 
South-Eastern Indiana conference, writes thus: 
“Mother's life was, in an important sense, a 
literary one. She did not write for the press, 
but she did a far more important work. She 
wrote upon the hearts and minds of youth and 
children for more than twenty-five years, and 
she always wrote—it is not too much to say— 
she always wrote ‘for eternity.’ Her teach- 
ings were always so seasoned with grace that 
she literally led her pupils to Christ. She never 
forgot amid pain and weariness to be like Jesus, 
always doing good. Her memory is embalmed 
in the hearts of hundreds of her scholars, and 
they will never forget the words she spoke. 

Sister M’Bride’s maiden name was Elizabeth 
Barber M’Reynolds. She was born in the state 
of Virginia, September 6, 1802. In 1804 her 
father moved to Kentucky, and here Miss M’Rey- 
nolds grew up and was educated. She entered 
a female academy at Glasgow, Kentucky, under 
the superintendence of Miss Betsy Grider, who 
was a devoted Methodist. In 1818, at a camp 
meeting in the southern part of Kentucky, Miss 
M’Reynolds was awakened and converted to 
God. To be a Methodist then was an emphatic 
renunciation of the world, and so our heroine 
considered it, and was always afterward fully 
committed to Christ and his cause. Shortly 
after her conversion, while at her father’s, near 
Scottville, Kentucky, she had the privilege of 
testifying to the grace of God with very decided 
effect. The Methodists were holding a two-days’ 
meeting in the court-house. During the love- 
feast Miss M’Reynolds, filled with the love of 
God, arose and related her experience in lan- 
guage of simple majesty and heavenly joy. An 
infidel lawyer present at the time abandoned his 
vile unbelief and wicked life, and said to his 
neighbors, “ Every body that knows Betty M’Rey- 
nolds knows that, diffident as she is, she never 
could get up before that large audience and talk 
of the converting power of God if there was no 
such thing.” 

In 1821 she was married to the Rev. George 
Locke, a brave, earnest, devoted Methodist 
preacher, inclined to melancholy, but triumph- 
ant through grace. He commenced the work 
of an itinerant minister in 1818, located in 1821, 





and remained local about three months, when 
the love of God impelled him and his noble 
companion in the field white to the harvest, 
where they both labored till they entered into 
rest. A man of the melancholic temperament 
like brother Locke needed just such a helpmate 
as Providence gave him. A deep and solemn 
sense of the responsibilities of the Christian 
minister never left brother Locke, and this and 
the trials incident to such a work sometimes 
made his hours seem somber, but his wife was 
an angel to guard his home enjoyments and 
quicken his faith. One who knew her well at 
that tine says in a letter since ber death: “To 
her the Church was indebted for all his useful- 
ness and sacrifices up to his death. She was 
the most indefatigable being I ever saw. She 
was more than equal to any emergency, and 
was never off her guard. Her husband was 
never suffered to lose an appointment on ac- 
count of any pecuniary embarrassment, and, 
indeed, she never would suffer him to have any 
concern about family matters; even when he 
came from his longest preaching tours he found 
his home all in order and radiant with her joy- 
ous smile. To sum up the whole matter, I have 
an idea that he got enough from his circuits and 
districts to keep him in horses and pay for his 
clothing and traveling expenses. She supported 
the family by her own exertions. The fields of 
labor were then large and laborious both for 
man and beast, and George Locke never found 
rest for either. I have known him to break 
down two or three horses in one year, and yet 
this noble woman not only paid the current ex- 
penses of the family, but was always ready to 
foot up any little deficit in the expenses of her 
untiring husband.” After reading this testi- 
mony and reflecting on the privations of frontier 
life thirty years ago, my soul can but exclaim, 
“Glory to God for such noble women!” Sister 
Locke, during these years of toil, endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible, and taught school and 
attended to household affairs, and was a happy, 
devoted Christian, a worker together with her 
husband and Christ in all the private and public 
means of grace. 

At the General conference of 1828 Charles 
Holliday was elected Book Agent for the Cincin- 
nati Concern. He was at the time presiding 
elder of the Wabash district, and brother Locke 
was on the Charleston circuit, Clark county, 
Indiana. He was removed to the Wabash dis- 
trict. When he received the appointment he 
immediately apprised his faithful wife and asked 
her when she could move. 

“To-morrow morning,” said she. 

“You can not wind up your school, settle your 
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bills, and have your packing done by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T can easily do that,” was her reply. 

In ten minutes her plans were formed. The 
school was instantly dismissed, parents requested 
to call and settle their accounts, the larger 
girls—young ladies they are now called—re- 
mained to assist in packing up, and the next 
morning George Locke and his family were seen 
bidding adieu to old friends, and hastening to a 
new and difficult field of labor. This move took 
him from Charleston, Indiana, to Mt. Carmel, 
Illinois. Here sister Locke opened a school to 
support her family, but after a few months of 
labor and little pay it was thought best to move 
to Terre Haute, Indiana. Here she had a large, 
flourishing school, and some fifteen young ladies 
boarded in her family. These were nearly all 
members of the Methodist Church. Our Church 
was then very feeble in Terre Haute, and its 
enemies impudent and daring. There was to be 
a great ball, and Mrs. Locke's girls were to be 
ticketed. One of the managers, a backslidden 
Methodist, was to invite the girls. Mrs. Locke 
was apprised of his intended visit and of its 
object. He came at the time and politely asked 
for the young ladies. They were called into the 
room. Mrs. Locke entertained him as agreeably 
as she could, and detained him till tea was 
announced. He wished to be excused, and was 
about to retire, and commenced distributing his 
invitations. Mrs. Locke thanked him for his 
polite attentions to the young ladies of her 
school, and insisted on his remaining to tea and 
would take no denial. He remained. At table, 
while they all stood reverently around, the hero 
of the ball-room was requested to ask a bless- 
ing; much embarrassed, he declined. Mrs. Locke 
asked a blessing, and soon after the meal com- 
menced she gave a neligious turn to the conver- 
sation; the gentleman confessed his backsliding, 
and acknowledged that even the sorrows of peni- 
tence were preferable to the enjoyment of sin. 
Anxious to get away, he essayed to leave imme- 
diately after tea; but that was prayer-time, and 
he was requested to read a chapter and pray 
before he retired. Overwhelmed with embar- 
rassment, he again declined. Mrs. Locke read, 
and the whole family sweetly sung, and then she 
prayed fervently that her guest might 


“ Give his wanderings o’er 
By giving God his heart.” 


After prayer he was glad to escape, but was 
kindly invited to call again, which he took good 
eare not todo. He is said to have reported to 
the managers as follows: “Gentlemen, if any 
of you think there is any fun in ticketing Mrs. 





Locke’s girls to a ball I hope you will try it. 
You 'll never get me to do that kind of work 
again.” 

Brother Locke, while on this district, was often 
absent six or eight weeks at a time, while his 
beloved companion prayed and labored at home. 
At one of his quarterly meetings he received 
twelve and one-half cents, at another eighteen 
and three-fourths cents, and at a third twenty- 
five cents. My heart swells unutterably on read- 
ing this record. O, thou man of God, thy 
recompense was not on earth! Here, then, was 
this angel woman supporting her husband while 
he preached Jesus and the resurrection, sustain- 
ing her family, and giving large contributions 
to the preachers, Church, and poor. She was 
nobly benevolent without ostentation, and more 
than one rich lady and gentleman in southern 
Indiana had mothers who were kept from suf- 
fering by her charity. 

July 15, 1834, George Locke fell asleep in 
Jesus, and has been resting since. While he 
was on his dying bed and his wife was fanning 
his fevered brow, he suddenly turned and said, 
“Elizabeth, I have been praying for you and the 
children, and God has answered my prayers. 
He will take care of you and provide for you. 
You may rest assured of that; he will do it, and 
you will be able to educate the children. I can 
not see how it is to be; but I feel assured that 
God will provide for their education.” 

Rev. John W. Locke says in a letter to the 
writer: “The morning after my father’s burial 
we were called together and required to commit 
to memory the hymn commencing, 


‘Lord, inthe strength of grace, 
With a glad heart and free, 
Myself, my residue of days, 
I consecrate to thee.’ ”’ 


Then she adopted as her motto, “ Have faith in 
God.” This was afterward her watchword, con- 
nected with her name when proper, repeated in 
maternal instructions to her children, pleaded as 
the widow's privilege at the altar of God, and 
urged as the penitent’s hope at the mourner’s 
bench. Her experience, told at class meeting or 
love-feast, was a rich repast of fat things—a 
thrilling narrative of unswerving faith and heay- 
enly triumph. What a conflict the poor itiner- 
ant’s widow had in those days none can tell but 
those who have tasted the bitter cup. Brother 
Locke says: “We were very, very poor after 
father’s death, yet I never knew mother’s faith 
to falter.” Poor, yes, poor, that is the word; its 
meaning is felt; forever let it be undefined, let 
it be hidden among the secrets of the last day. 
How many widows of God’s laborers were poor 
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on earth! They are rich, now, richer than kings, 
and the contrast must be inexpressibly enraptur- 
ing. Thou art not poor nor pained now, thou 
sainted mother in Christ! 

In 1835 sister Locke was married to John 
M'Bride, a faithful and devoted layman. In 
March, 1857, she became so enfeebled that she 
was confined to her bed, and then commenced 
a struggle with death such as I have never 
beheld, and a triumph over it such as Christ 
alone can give. This death struggle lasted till 
the 10th of December, 1858, and terminated in 
a glorious victory. She had been a sufferer 
since 1839, having received a fall from a car- 
riage, which in some way affected the spine and 
hastened her death. As I look back on that 
meek child of God, tortured by disease terrible 
as fire, I can scarcely realize that years have 
passed since I saw her, heard her, prayed with 
her, rejoiced with her, and humbly took lessons 
in divinity which I shall never forget. 

Her daughter Mary writes to me—poor Mary, 
my heart pities her—“ For several weeks before 
her death, my dear mother suffered so severely 
that the most powerful anodynes failed to re- 
lieve. So great was the pain at times that she 
would exclaim, ‘Behold I do die while I live,’ 
but she would more frequently exclaim, 


‘Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life.’ 


It was determined at last to give her chloroform. 
She at first refused to take it, but complied 
finally with the desire of her friends, but asked 
before she would take it that all should be called 
into her room. When they gathered around her 
bed she said, ‘The doctor says I must take 
chloroform. I may go to sleep under its influ- 
ence and never wake. I want to testify before 
these witnesses that I will not die under a cloud.’ 
Then she gave a brief account of her Christian 
experience, and this remark,” says her dayghter, 
“T shall never forget: ‘Though this has been a 
year of great suffering it has been the happiest 
of all my life.’ After this testimony she said; 
‘Now give me the chloroform.’ ” 

I need not dwell on these incidents, they 
would fill a volume. Nearly every day I saw 
her, nearly every day beheld scenes of moral 
grandeur worthy the pen of the poet or the pres- 
ence of angels. And now I have feebly tried to 
rescue from forgetfulness the name of an itiner- 
ant’s wife, and touch on the traits of her charac- 
ter and glory of her’ death. In studying these 
memorials my own heart has warmed into flame 
for the noble dead, who gave themselves to God 
and Methodism in this wide west. If the men 
suffered like heroes the women were heroines, 





and, alas! martyrs, too. My own desolated house- 
hold has the date of its hour of peril and gloom 
when, under the exposures of an exhausting 
move, my companion was stricken down with 
incurable disease. The storm since has often 
swept wildly over my soul, and still it sweeps on, 
terrific and resistless; but above the din I hear 
the voice of Jesus, amid the strife I see my 
friends that are gone, back over the field I gaze 
on many a victory, and am again a pastor. I 
stand and hear the shouts of the victorious 
dying. Art thou ready, O my soul? Faith 
sweetly holds to the promise and cries, “I am 
ready to be offered.” 

Sister M’ Bride enjoyed full salvation, yes, full 
salvation, without a doubt or cloud. With her 
it was all complete, and she was perfectly pre- 
pared—always ready. She is safe at home, and 
the mourners are still weeping; but heaven is 
quite near and much dearer that she is there. 
Wives of Methodist preaciers, knowing your 
sorrows and joys, let me ask you to see beauty 
in this shining example, and especially be wholly 
Christ's forever and forever. 


—_e@e—___ 


LINES TO A NORTHERN ROBIN. 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK. 


I wave listened to thy warble, and each note my 
being thrills, 

For they ’mind me of the bird-songs of my own dear 
native hills; 

Of the bird-songs in the forest, where the checkered 
sunshine plays 

With the leaflet and the flow’ret in the long, bright 
summer days. 


Now those hills are bleak and barren, for old Winter 
holds his reign, 

And he spreads a snowy mantle over every hill and 
plain, 

Aud the silvery rills and streamlets, making music 
through the land, 

He has bound in icy fetters with a stern, relentless 
hand. 


He has breathed upon the forest, and the leaves have 
left the bough, 

For his chilly breath has touched them and they ’re 
faded, withered now; 

While the choir of silvan songsters that enlivened 
glen and glade 

No longer charm the wood-nymphs with the music 
that they made. 


Pretty warbler, thou ’rt a stranger, and like me hast 
sought a home 

In this bright and sunny region where the storm- 
king dares not come. 

Let us sing and make glad music for the welcome we 
have met, 

And the songs which breathe of home-land be un- 


mingled with regret. 
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SOUVENIRS DE VOYAGE. 


BY C. G. COMEGYS, M. D. 
THE WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, 1851. 


HE great Exhibition—its glories, its wonders, 
its success—inaugurated an era in the indus- 
trial history of the world that deserves to be 
commemorated. Great Britain made a holiday, 
and all nations went there to contribute to and 
enjoy the splendors of art and industry. 
Johannot has made a great cartoon represent- 
ing a scene of most animating character. Two 
angelic figures with each an arm grasping the 
other are flying through the air, carrying ban- 
ners inscribed with arts and industry. In the 
background is a port scene, where ships and 
steamers are unloading, while the foreground is 
crowded with men of all nations, with every 
beast of burden and every means of convey- 
ance—the camel of Arabia, the elephant of 
India, the pack-mule, the heavy wagon, and the 
long railroad train. Yet all this only represents 


but faintly the impulse given by this great move- | 
ment to civilized nations, who so cheerfully and | 


at so great expense brought together the rarest 
specimens of their industry and art to vie with 
each other for the prizes of the great fair. 

Thirty-six years previously England, at Water- 
loo, had brought to a termination the most furi- 
ous and desolating war recorded in European 
history. Peace had been unbroken through that 
comparatively long period; desolations had been 
recovered from, and the energies of nations, no 
longer exhausted in terrific conflicts, had been 
turned into channels of industry, art, science, 
mechanism, commerce, and literature; and be- 
hold the beneficent change that these years of 
quiet and security had brought about! In ten 
years after Waterloo, Europe began to show evi- 
dent signs of recovery; but from 1830 to 1850 
do we mark the immense and rapid progress that 
gives such greatness to the first half of the 
nineteenth century; and if only a moiety of this 
progress shall be superadded in what yet re- 
mains to us of it, the political, industrial, and 
physical changes will have become so great at its 
close as to give to the social existence of man 
the aspect of a new creation. 

The establishment of railways had brought 
the most distant capitals of Europe as close to 
London as Edinburgh had been a generation 
back. Steam upon the ocean, and at last the 
electric telegraph, had almost annihilated time 
and space, so that to establish an exhibition 
of the arts and industry of all nations was now 
a possibility. Thirty years before such a sug- 
gestion would have been regarded as the dream 
of a lunatic; twenty years before it would have 








appeared the over-sanguine expectation of a cred- 
ulous philosopher or poet; ten years before it 
might have been deemed possible; but now, in an 
era of working and thinking men in contrast to 
that of fighting and unreasoning men, the great, 
substantial, and brilliant triumphs of civilization 
had removed so many difficulties, broken down 
the old barriers of jealousy and exclusiveness, 
obliterated so greatly the rancorous remembrance 
of by-gone wars, softened the lingering asperi- 
ties of traditional hatreds, that the people of the 
world became convinced of the value and useful- 
ness in all respects of thus accepting a chal- 
lenge to a generous rivalry in a display of their 
art and industry, which should not only bless the 
nation that gave, but every one that would unite 
in it. Immense, therefore, was the preparation 
for the reception, distribution, and proper dis- 
play of the mass of curious and wonderful prod- 
ucts that distinguish the different peoples of the 
civilized world. 

Hyde Park, in the West End, which contains 
six hundred acres of ground, was the site of the 
amazing edifice which had been erected in the 
short space of nine months to accommodate the 
exhibitors. It was a vast house of glass set in 
pannels of iron, eighteen hundred and fifty feet 
long, four hundred and fifty-six feet broad, pro- 
portionally high, towering above large trees, 
and covering eighteen acres, besides immense 
galleries; in short, offering a frontage for the 
exhibition of goods exceeding ten miles! It 
was literally a crystal palace, for the roof and 
sides were of glass. Such a structure was un- 
precedented, and of itself became a wonder of 
the world. What quantities of machinery, stuffs, 
wares, and works of art it could contain! Could 
it be filled? No one believed it when the plan 
was first projected, but long ere the day of open- 
ing’ had arrived, it was evident that every nation 
that had any thing to show was to be there. 
Fifteen thousand exhibitors were accommodated, 
and the vast palace was filled; nearly eight 
thousand of these were from foreign nations, 
the residue were British, The United States, 
France, Austria, Prussia, ‘the German states, 
Norway and Sweden, Russia, the Italian states, 
Spain, Portugal, Mohammedan Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, India, Australia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 
New Grenada and other states of South Amer- 
ica, the British provinces in North America, 
pagan western Africa—in short, all nations in 
the common commerce of the world had more 
or less on exhibition. 

At length the day of opening arrived. The 
whole world had rung with the note of prepara- 
tion, and on the memorable first of May, 1851, 
it was inaugurated with all the pomp and cere- 
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mony of a royal procession, and an immense 
military and civic display of the richest and 
most powerful monarchy in the world. The 
weather was auspicious; the cold and dampness 
of the previous days had yielded to the genial 
influences of the advancing season, and was 
of nearly unclouded sunshine throughout. 

I started early to get a position as near the 
center of ceremonies as possible, knowing that 
forty thousand persons were expected to be pres- 
ent. London streets, which ordinarily at an early 
hour are not occupied but by venders of milk 
and bread, were now thronged by crowds stream- 
ing toward the Crystal Palace. A long file of 
carriages filled with the élite of the empire ex- 
tended for more than a mile, with lateral lines 
prolonged out of sight, so that it seemed impos- 
sible that all could effect an entrance by the 
appointed hour. Tens of thousands of people 
were already assembled along the avenue ex- 
tending from Buckingham Palace to Hyde Park 
to see the Queen and royal procession. Up 
till noon every street and avenue, as so many 
rivers, poured their living floods, till a vast sea 
of, human beings was congregated in the three 
immense parks that extend between Bucking- 
ham Palace and the site of the Palace of Indus- 
try. 

I had on several occasions previously an op- 
portunity of seeing the interior of the wonderful 
structure, and felt myself in some preparation 
for the climax of display on the opening day; 
but no imagination, however wrought upon, could 
have conceived of the magnificent reality of this 
stupendous exhibition, which, when contempla- 
ted either in the structure itself or in the goods, 
machinery, and works of art which it contained, 
so signally marked the progress of mankind to 
the highest civilization. It appeared impossible 
a few days previously to complete with any taste 
the arrangements, as every-where were unfin- 
ished decorations and unopened packages; but 
steady and well-directed efforts had brought the 
preparations to perfection when regarded in the 
aggregate, but incomplete in the minntie of 
some departments. My position was at an angle 
where the transept intersected the nave, so that 
I had a fair view east and west of one-third of a 
mile, and was within fifty feet of the dias or 
temporary throne erected for the Queen. 

The center area, formed by the intersection 
of the naves and transept, was set apart for the 
reception of her Majesty and her court, and all 
the distinguished personages who were to take 
part in the ceremonies. The chair of state was 
covered with a velvet robe of crimson and gold. 


High overhead was suspended an octagon canopy | 


trimmed with blue satin, with draperies of blue 





and white. In front was an immense glass 
fountain, glittering in rainbow hues from the 
morning sunbeams, and sparkling with crystal 
waters that burst in subdued murmurs in many 
jets; in the rear rose large oriental plants, over- 
shadowed by a stately elm, which was not cut 
away but roofed in when the structure was 
reared, and which now gave additional charm to 
the scene. On either side of the vast hall which 
the transept made, were huge equestrian statues 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, while immedi- 
ately on the left of the throne was the great 
Ipdian diamond, the Koh-i-noor, glittering in its 
golden cage. Then other fountains of spouting 
tritons, and groups and ranges of statuary, pend- 
ent tapestry, rich carpets and brocades, and 
thousand things of fantastic and regular forms 
and brilliant colors that gave a pleasing and 
showy variety on every hand to our delighted 
vision. The coup d'eil of the naves, each one- 
sixth of a mile in length, was grand and gor 
geous in the extreme, taking in as one did the 
richest display that ever mortal sight rested 
upon, of gigantic bronzes, purest statuary, rich 
manufactured goods in their bright and striking 
colors, dissimilar and almost incongruous in 
their variety, yet blended into a harmonious 
picture of immense grandeur. 

At the extreme east was the department of the 
United States, and over the entrance was sus- 
pended in the most spreading way our national 
eagle in an attitude of a swoop, grasping in his 
talons double ensigns emblazoned with the bright 
galaxy of stars that numbered our states. In 
many respects our exhibition was poorest of all. 
Sufficient interest had not been taken in our 
great manufacturing centers to forward speci- 
mens of what we really were doing. The great 
distance and expense deterred us in a great 
degree. Massachusetts had very little on exhibi- 
tion, nor had Cincinnati as much; in fact, any 
of our city annual fairs far surpass in quantity 
and variety what we showed in the Palace of 
Industry. Nevertheless, we had some wonderful 
things there that bore the palm of excellence 
after all. Our sewing-machines and reaping- 
machines were there first exhibited, both of which 
have so revolutionized industry and toil. Hobbs 
was there with his bank lock, which no man 
could pick, while in a few minutes he could find 
his way into any that England could show. 
Even in art, though we had but a few pieces, yet 
the plastic hand of Hiram Powers presented the 
most faultless forms. 

Space fails me to write of the other foreign 
exhtbitors who filled the residue of the eastern 
wing with such variety and quantities of every 
species of human product and in such admirable 
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contrasts of elegance and skill. France, Austria, 
and the German states were strongly to contest 
for greatest merit. Human ingenuity seemed to 
have exhausted itself in the gorgeousness, rich- 
ness, and delicacy of fabrics wrought from the 
great staples of cotton, wool, flax, and silk. 
The dreamy east was there with their rich goods 
and fine display of arms, the first manufactures 
of semi-barbarous nations. 

The western nave and side aisles were wholly 
given up to the show of British and colonial in- 
dustry, and engines were exhibited from the tiny 
one with only power to move a lady’s fan to the 
five hundred horse power of the ocean steamer, 
including every pattern and application of steam 
to the instrument. All around the wings were 
thus located the general machinery and structu- 
ral departments, proceeding from what was more 
vast and complicated, till at last were shown the 
simplest tools of the nation’s industry. All the 
representative machinery of her cotton-mills, 
railroads, iron works, mining apparatus, naval 
and military architecture, and agricultural im- 
| plements were thus to be seen. The broad | 
| western nave was given up to those finer fabrics | 
for which the nation is so distinguished through- | 
out the world, and I could not see that any cther | 
offered any comparison when contemplated as | 
fulfilling all the world’s wants, whether useful or 
artificial—of that which is devoted to show or 
that which is valuable for comfort, and there 
must yet be a wonderful development of skill in 
| other nations before they shall have rivaled the 
| excellence of British productions. One peculiar 
characteristic of English manufacture, and that 
| which has given them such success, is the readi- 
| ness with which they have imitated the products 
| of other people and then undersell them in their 
own markets. 
| The crowd poured into the vast structure 
| through many avenues till half-past eleven, when, 
| including the military and police force, about 

thirty thousand had assembled. My early en- 

trance and central position gave me an opportu- 
nity of seeing the arrival of the magnates of that 
great empire. Among the early visitors was the 

Duke of Wellington, who came soon that he 

might enjoy the scene ere his personal attendance 

would be required’by the Queen in the inaugura- 
tion. By a happy coincidence it was his birth- 
day, and he had now entered upon his eighty- 
third year in the full possession of his mental 
faculties, though tottering from physical decay. 

He was dressed in the splendid uniform of a 

field marshal, and carried himself with all the 

erection and precision of step of the well-trained 
soldier. He placed himself at first directly op- 
| Posite to me in the angle of the gallery project- 
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ing into the transept, and was engaged in a very 
animated way in pointing out to his daughter-in- 
law, the Marchioness of Douro, the more promi- 
nent objects of the Exhibition. It is unusual to 
look upon such a man, then the greatest in 
achievements for a nation’s power and renown. 
I gazed absorbed at him, that stern, inflexible 
warrior chieftain. I thought of Waterloo, that 
memorable field on which he resolved to conquer 
or die; where he stood that dreadful day, stern, 
unmoved, determined, his troops mowed down in 
whole squadrons about him and never striking a 
blow, his steel-walled squares swept and gaping 
by the iron storm, yet closing grimly and fiercely 
to regist the awful cavalry charge of the bravest 
of the brave, the daring, impetuous Ney, till at 
last, on the very eve of night, when, with face 
lighted by a stern, triumphant smile, he ordered 
that grand charge which, with irresistible power, 
overwhelmed the last grand army of the world’s 
greatest captain. What memories must have 
crossed his mind to-day as he looked right and 
left and saw the departments of India and Bel- 
gium, which were the theaters where he com- 
menced and completed his glory; and what satis- 
faction in contemplating the nations in which he 
had mustered his victorious armies now bringing 
the trophies of peace to the feet of his Queen! 

At twelve o'clock /precisely a flourish of trum- 
pets announced the arrival of her Majesty, a fact 
anticipated by the agitation of the heaving sea 
without. The galleries of the northern transept 
were filled with an immense collection of vocal 
and instrumental performers. With extraordi- 
nary ceremony and state the Queen was led 
to the throne, actompanied by Prince Albert 
and their children, the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Royal. She was welcomed by the 
most deafening huzzas, and most gracefully re- 
turned acknowledgments on all sides. Beauti- 
fully dressed, with her brow bound with sets of 
diamonds, and pearls, and floating plumes, she 
was the admiration of all beholders. The stern- 
est republican must have yielded his tribute of 
delight at the sight of so much unaffected grace 
in this acknowledged head of the greatest empire 
of earth past or present. The sight was over- 
whelmingly grand. The area was surrounded 
by the royal commissioners of the Exhibition, 
foreign ministers, her cabinet ministers, her mili- 
tury staff, all in bright court dresses and brilliant 
uniforms; and when she was seated in the chair 
of state the national anthem, ‘“‘God Save the 
Queen,” was chanted by a choir of nearly one 
thousand voices, accompanied by mammoth 
organs, whose deep tones, like muffled thunder, 
shook the whole building. 

Then the venerable. Archbishop of Canterbury 
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read an opening prayer, thanking God for his 
mercies, and praying the divine blessing upon 
the nations whose assembled products were before 
him. This was followed by Handel’s sublime 
“Halleluiah Chorus,’ executed with strength 
and precision by the first voices of the metropo- 
lis. The effect was overwhelming, and com- 
manded the adoration of all, as they repeated in 
exalted and swelling octaves, “King of kings 
and Lord of lords.” Human effort had done 
its utmost to give grandeur and glory to these 
initiatory ceremonies—the royal children by the 
Queen’s side, the ladies of her court in full 
dress, the old military and naval heroes, the for- 
eign princes and embassadors, produced all the 
effect desired of enthusiasm and admiration. 
The representative of China was so overwhelmed 
that he started forward, producing great surprise 
by falling before the Queen and kissing her shoe, 
which she very gracefully acknowledged. This 
evidently was not in the expected ceremonies. 
The royal procession was now formed, and 
passed the whole length of the nave up and 
down amid the cheers and waving of handker- 
chiefs of thousands of ladies and gentlemen who 
lined the sides and filled the vast galleries. The 
Queen led the Prince of Wales, then ten years 
old, and Prince Albert followed with the Princess 
Royal, now the wife of the Prince of Prussia. 
Every body was thus enabled to see the royal 
family. The Queen’s countenance beamed with 
joy, and the hearty greeting .every-where re- 
ceived was responded to by the most gracious 
smiles. The next party of greatest attraction 
was the Duke of Wellington and Marquis of 
Anglesey, the latter halting slightly on his 
wooden leg. Tremendous cheering every-where 
greeted them. The distance traversed was near- 
ly a mile, so the prolonged effect may well be con- 
ceived to have been very great. The view east 





and west during the time was surpassingly grand, | 
never equaled on earth before—the waving ban- | 
ners, the immense multitude all elegantly dressed, | 
the brilliant colors of fabrics, the gushing fount- | 
ains by the side of tropical plants, the swelling, | 
lofty music, the midday effulgence of an un- | 
clouded sun, all conspired to give the climax | 
of the day. 

When the circuit was at last made the Queen 
resumed her seat and directed the opening to be 
announced, which was repeated again and again | 
by the artillery in the Park till all London re- 
verberated with the joyful news. 


———_r@e———. 


As the soil, however rich it may be, can not be 
productive without culture, so the mind without 
cultivation can never produce good fruit. 





FAREWELL. 


BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 


«¢ FAREWELL, farewell!’’ ’tis an echo flung 
From the years that are passed away; 

’T is the last sad note of a shattered harp 
Which we never again may play; 

Yet oft shall the thought of those vanished years 
Come again o’er the heart like a spell, 

And the parting thrill of that broken string 
Ring out like a funeral knell. 


“ Farewell, farewell!’ says the little child 
As he parts with a cherished toy; 

*« Farewell, farewell!” says the gray-haired man 
As he thinks of a vanished joy. 

*T is a lesson we early learn in life, 
And the last faint word we say, 

Ere the eye grows dim and the heart is still, 
And we pass from the earth away. 


“ Farewell, farewell!’ how the sound rings up 
As the earth on the coffin falls; 

Down, down to the weary heart it sinks, 
And the dream of the past recalls. 

Yet others shall come from the haunts of men; 
They shall bid to the earth farewell, 

And down in the silent dust with these 
In their pride shall come to dwell. 


Ah, me! how many a sad farewell 
Hath told of the parting hour, 

Since first from the lip of man it fell 
As he passed from the Eden bower! 

And when shall the farewell cease to sound, 
And the heart be sad no more? 

O, not till the spirit hath winged its way 
To the beautiful heavenly shore! 


Ah, yes! when we drink from the “ river of life,” 
Where the songs of the angels swell, 

When we meet with the loved and the lost of earth, 
We shall murmur no more, “ farewell.’’ 


——-@9——_—_ 


COURAGE. 
BY C. P. FLANDERS. 


Wrestiine with the ills of life, 

Art thou weary with the strife? 
Trembling is thy heart with fears? 
Do thy eyes grow dim with tears? 
Gather foes about thy way? 

Do the friends their trust betray? 
Still press on with firm endeavor, 
Sorrow can not last forever. 

Life ’s a conflict, ’t is confessed, 
With unnumbered ills oppressed; 
And did God not grace bestow, 

E’en the stoutest heart must bow. 
But for him who ’ll do and dare, 
Meekly suffer, calmly bear, 

It in truth has many a joy 

That no sorrow can destroy. 

And when we have reached that shore 
Where earth’s children weep no more, 
We full recompense shall gain 

For our toil, and tears, and pain. 
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THE POET. 


BY THRACE TALMON. 


} pes and there among the people is found 
“the poet;” consequently, in almost every 
variety of publication appears “the effusions” 
of this peculiar individual. Some readers inva- 
tiably discover these first, in preference to other 
articles, while others never or seldom read poetry. 

“Tastes differ” in this as in every thing else, 
and it would seem that they differ not less among 
poets in regard to their choice of themes and 
their execution. Why is it that a certain class 
of writers, inexperienced and with the shallowest 
of brains, if they string together a few puerile 
rhymes about “ True Love,” or “ The Death of a 
Lovely Infant,” or “ A Scene by Moonlight,” full 
of exclamation points and aspirations, smothered 
in the cotton batting of unsympathizing souls, 
conclude that such pet bantlings of their imagin- 
ations will be acceptable to the editors of peri- 
odicals? For the obvious reason that the man 
assigned, when after praising his dog, which by 
the way was the ugliest of all knurly curs, before 
several persons, none of whom inclined to say 
aught to strengthen him, “ Well, J like my dog, 
if nobody else does n't.” These poets like their 
poetry, if no one else does. 

Such poets, on finding their lucubrations re- 
jected, console themselves with the reflection 
that all great authors met with rebuffs and perse- 
cution generally in their beginning, and they 
must not expect to fare better. 

True this is, and herein is the exact horizon of 
the heavens and the earth, or, in other words, the 
dividing, imperceptible line between those who 
have the “heavenly gift of poesy,” as Dryden 
calls it, and those who are of the earth, and never 
can take any rise above it. If one is a real poet, 
“born, and not made,” all these rejections will 
only operate as so many stimuli to accomplish 
something better. But observe, not stimuli to 
get off more of the same thing, as is the case 
with those “poets” who have more self-esteem 
than good judgment. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that good 
poetry is the result of some wonderful inspiration, 
wholly independent of that labor which must be 
bestowed to produce excellence in other depart- 


, ments of literature or art. This it is which oc- 


casions such a flood of poor, thin verse over all 
the surface of the periodical world. Because 
short, exquisitely-beautiful poems by celebrated 
authors read easily, these tyros imagine they 
were thrown off like work from a printing-press. 

Virgil was eleven years in writing the Aneid, 
and then considered the work not completed. It 


is related that Isocrates was employed for ten 
VoL, XX.—18 





years on one work. Milton often reduced a cer- 
tain number of his lines to one-half the quan- 
tity. Edgar Poe says of the composition of his 
“Raven,” that “the work proceeded, step by step, 
to its completion with the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical problem.” 

By even these few examples it will be seen 
what time, labor, and thought is required for the 
production of those works which heir immortality. 
If it be true that there never was a poem pub- 
lished but what touched some heart with respon- 
sive emotion, even these hurrying manufacturers 
of the article may be comforted that they have 
not lived in vain. Those poems which are the 
truest to real life, making the old, or homely, or 
common, beautiful and sweet, and hallowed by 
the tenderest associations, will always be pre- 
ferred by the people to those on sublimer themes, 
however they may be stamped with immortality, 
The plain didactics, heart-ballads, epics of real 
life, and idyls of home scenes, such as Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Cowper, and others have writ- 
ten, are often on the tongues of the multitudes 
that care little for Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, 
Milton, Young, and others, who wrote on less 
familiar subjects. ; 

The poetry which illustrates grander scenes of 
imaginative and real life. or which is based upon 
a profound and subtile introspection of the soul, 
executed in a strong, splendid, and superlatively- 
beautiful style, is appreciated mostly by scholars 
whose tastes have been cultivated, so that their 
minds, in a degree, may be in communion with 
that of the author. For the majority, this is too 
much labor, and is beyond their grasp; while to 
the few it is but daily food, and the indispensabl 
aid to intellectual progress. Hence we see the 
harmony of poetry for all, and for the varying 
moods of each. 

Every one is more or less imbued with the 
spirit of the poet, however persistently some may 
think otherwise of themselves. There is a poetry 
which can wake the chords of every human heart 
to wordless melody. One is moved to a small or 
a high degree of poetic fervor, consciously or un- 
consciously, by one thing, to which another is 
insensible, but is equally influenced by something 
else. The poetic inspiration of one is a view of 
a distant landscape in the purpled silver haze of 
a summer's day; of the other, the wild and ter- 
rific storm which gathers the clouds together as 
a scroll, clashing with jarring thunder, and aim- 
ing at the earth with javelins of piercing fire. 
One listens to the gentle rain on the roof, till 
poetry wells silently up from the full heart; one 
is moved by the hoarse roar of the solitary king 
of the eastern forest, cleaving the still hour of 
the night with terror and gloom; another by the 
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pulse-stirring strains of martial music; and an- 
other by the humble peasant-girl singing a sweet 
ballad as she gathers the fruits of the field, or 
plies her needle in the shadows of the brown cot- 
tage. The heart of one flows forth in exalted 
emotion at the thought of the watching nightly 
host and guardian angels of dreams; another 
yields to wordless fervor in the contemplation of 
his faithful dog guarding at his feet; and the 
third to the lonely light-house of the sea which 
serves as a beacon guide to his returning caracs 
laden with the precious merchandise of distant 
climes. To one, the storied marble becomes an 
inspiration; to another, the delicate fabric which 
was stitched with the life-threads of a pale suf- 
ferer by the midnight lamp. One is thrilled in 
consonance with the noble sacrifice of human 
life for conscience’ sake; another by the sacri- 
fice in a Diogenes’ tub; a third by the pride and 
pomp of the palatial abode; and a fourth by the 
bar: s filled with, plenty, the fields of golden grain 
with their swart reapers, and the orchards laden 
with ripened fruit. One sings his stave at the 
orgies of the saturnalia of his boon bacchanals; 
another utters the melody of his heart around the 
family altar; and another sings with the angels, 
when the congregation unites, like the voice of 
many waters, to praise the name of the Lord. 

Infinitely numerous shades of the phases of 
life have power to wake the soul, though but for 
a moment, so that it hears once again that olden 
music of the Creation when “the morning stars 
sang together.” ‘Tis only the few who can en- 
dow this emotion with the poetical expression. 
Some cherish it unconsciously, as it were latent 
in the soul; others may be equally unable to form 
the expressions of poetry, yet are sensible of ar- 
dent appreciation of the poetry of nature and of 
true poets. In some, this appears in crude and 
inadequate efforts; in another, it is displayed in 
the original, polished poem. 

The professional or true poet who is gifted 
with a high degree of inspiration should be one 
who has a universal mind with universal culture. 
He should not be bound to the minds of others 
with petty prejudices and associations, so as to 
have no totality of thought and life—by which is 
not meant that he should be independent of any 
association with what is true, and pure, and 
good—but only of that which forges the links of 
error and narrowness. He should bring the 
heavens and the earth, angels and men, all forms 
of nature and art to contribute to his storehouse 
of knowledge. Like the god of the Scandinavian 
myth, he should have his inner senses in such re- 
lation to nature as to hear the grass and the 
flowers grow in the fields, and the wool on the 
lambs; and like the Greek philosopher, surnamed 





the obscure, should see the pulsing of the stars, 
Every phase of surrounding nature should be as 
familiar to him as the faces of his friends. To 
him the heavens should declare the glory of 
God in strains of the most exalted fervor. Its 
“golden lamps” should illume his spirit with 
celestial light, so that he may see that which is 
unseen to others’ eyes; and from those sublime 
hights of contemplation he should cast poems 
upon the hearts of men, which will thrill them as 
reeds shaken with the wind, and lift their earth- 
ward eyes to Heaven with ascriptions of praise. 
On these revelations of wondrous beauty should 
he be careful not to stamp the worship due alone 
to God, even as the oriental tradition of the 
patriarch, as given by Milman. “ As Abraham 
was walking by night from the grotto where he 
was born, to the city of Babylon, he gazed on the 
stars of heaven, and among them on the beauti- 
ful planet Venus. ‘ Behold,’ said he within him- 
self, ‘the God and Lord of the universe!’ but the 
star set and disappeared, and Abraham felt that 
the Lord of the universe could not thus be liable 
to change. Shortly after, he beheld the moon at 
the full: ‘Lo,’ he cried, ‘the Divine Creator, the 
manifest Deity!’ but the moon sank below the 
horizon, and Abraham made the same reflection 
as at the setting of the evening star. All the 
rest of the night he passed in profound rumina- 
tion; at sunrise he stood before the gates of 
Babylon, and saw the whole people prostrate in 
adoration. ‘ Wondrous orb,’ he exclaimed, ‘ thou 
surely art the Creator and Ruler of all nature! 
but thou, too, hastest like the rest to thy setting! 
neither, then, art thou my Creator, my Lord, or 
my God!’” 

The sea should inspire him to sing strains of 
grandeur, and power, and pathos. The eye of his 
imagination should pierce its surface as though 
it were crystal, and perceive in its mysterious 
depths the pale brows of the still sleepers in the 
caves of coral, curtained with delicate weed and 
knelled by the roar of the mighty waves; the sea- 
monsters winding their trackless path from zone 
to zone, and sporting with the foam of the furi- 
ous storm; the wreaths of pearls; the Naiads 
with gems in their dripping, green hair; and the 
curious life, pulsing music in the beautiful shells 
of the sea-marge. 

To him the voice of the ocean should be ever 
an inspiration of Him who sitteth upon the flood, 
thundering in his glory; of the anthems of the 
ages, speaking of the loved who are lost till the 
sea shall give up its dead; of the prayers of the 
friends of the mariners, and of all the mighty 
drama which has been acted on the great deep. 
All its aspects should grave themselves upon his 
mind’s memory. The grandest of all, the sunset 
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on the sea after a thunder-storm, should be to 
him as the mighty angel of the inspired vision, 
who came down from heaven clothed with a 
cloud, with a rainbow upon his head, with his 
face as the sun, with his feet as pillars of fire, 
who stood with one foot on the sea and the other 
on the earth. 

Whatsoever in nature is grand, awful, vast, 
powerful, rare, curious, or simply pretty, the poet 
sltould appropriate to his storehouse of knowledge. 
He should study the human heart, and with the 
clew of wisdom unwind all the labyrinths of hu- 
man life. He should be familiar with the work- 
ings of the passions and the development of ac- 
tions. He should walk in the highways and 
byways of life, discovering poetry where the com- 
mon observer sees only the prose. Books of all 
climes and times should be his, so that he may 
be as fumiliar with the wilds of Africa, the suores 
of the North Sea, the ruined temples of classic 
Greece, as with the topographical details of his 
own land; and with the life of the Chinaman, the 
European, or the Indian, as well as those of more 
immediate interest. From this storehouse of va- 
ried knowledge he should use the nicest care in 
selection and distribution. He should never 
bring out those details which will tire, disgust, or 
excite the opposite of what he designs. He 
should be cautious that the sublime and ridiculous 
do not join hands, that he is correct, true to life, 
and to the recognition of his readers. Taste, 
cultivated by the best models, should select only 
what is fitting and appropriate to his theme and 
style. 

His designs and execution should be perfectly 
original, so as to be stamped with the seal of his 
mind, and infused with the spirit of his individu- 
ality. ‘A poet is a maker, as the word signifies,” 
said Dryden, “and he who can not make, that is, 
invent, hath his name for nothing.” In order to 
this, invention calls in the aid of suggestion, to 
which is contributed that imaginative fancy that 
idealizes the real, transforming the abstract me- 
chanical into the concrete poetical. In other 
words, it changes the plain fact to a pleasing or 
striking metaphorical expression, which makes it 
new, and therefore an invention. As, for ‘exam- 
ple, the plain abstract fact of the invention of the 
lightning-rod may be poetically stated in the con- 
crete, as the wonderful rod, more beautiful than 
Aaron’s, which blossoms fire; or, as the Prome- 
thean rod, which brings fire from heaven to the 
earth. Invention is not only apparent in the 
construction of poetical passages, but in an equal 
or greater degree in the plan of the poem, whether 
long or short; in the machinery by which it 
moves, whether propelled by gods or men; and, 
above all, in the peculiar spirit which permeates 
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it entire, as light the world. This is sometimes 
termed the inspiration of poetry, which but im- 
plies the fiery fervor of pure genius that impels 
to think and create for itself, and not any super- 
natural gift of the “Sacred Nine,” as ancient 
authors endeavored to make appear, 

The poet should aim to forget himself, and es- 
pecially those prominent points of his !ife to 
which he may have affixed grief, vexation, or 
misanthropic gloom. Those writers who perpet- 
ually obtrude themselves before the gaze of the 
world, as much as to announce with an exclama- 
tion point—‘ Behold, ye world! I am the one 
who hath seen sorrows such as are not the com- 
mon allotment to common mortals!” are sure to 
become tiresome, and often intolerable. Every 
one has sorrow enough of his own to prevent his 
devoting an unusual share of consideration to 
the troubles of any public individual. The world 
will bestow a due share of pity upon the private 
griefs of its favorite authors, unless reminded too 
often of them, till they become stereotyped upon 
the memory. He may seek to conceal this same 
individuality under the character of another dress, 
reproducing himself, as it were, in another form; 
but preserving the same tone and temper, we 
hear, through all disguises, the identical groan, 
the old Jeremiad for lost hopes, and for the per- 
ished freshness of this decaying, miserable life: 

Let him disguise himself at fancy’s will, 
We hear the same old doleful fiddle still. 
The poet should have the highest aims for the 
good of his race. He should not write to gratify 
a morbid taste, a capricious fancy, or.a perverted 
imagination in others, but should endeavor to 
exalt his readers to the highest standard of vir- 
tue and religion. There is a proverb which 
equally applies to this as to other life, that he 
who “ aimeth at the sun, though he may not bit 
his mark, will shoot higher than he that aimeth 
ata bush.” He should ever point to trath and 
heaven. If he draws from mythological charac- 
ter and scene, he need not borrow the morals of 
the gods, who were all, as it has been said, “ be- 
lieved to have committed crimes which, had they 
been perpetrated in Connecticut, would have sent 
them to the state’s prison.” Neither should he 
imitate those celebrated poets who offered liba- 
tions at the altar of vice and impurity. In fine, 
the poet should be the inte:preter of only what 
will make the world better for his having lived, 
so that, like the celebrated English poet on his 
death-bed, he may have no moral cause to regret 
a single line which had been written by his pen. 

The description of a true poet may be summed 
up in the following lines of Cowper: 

‘A poet’s just pretense— 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 
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Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought, 
Fancy that from the bow that spans the sky, 
Brings colors dipped in heaven that never die 
A soul exalted above earth, a mind 

Skilled in the characters that form mankind; 
And as the sun in rising beauty dressed 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 
And marks whatever clouds may interpose 
Ere yet his race begins its glorious close, 

An eye like his to catch the distant goal, 

Or, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 

On every scene and subject it surveys; 

Thus graced, the man asserts a poet’s name, 

/ And the world cheerfully admits the claim.” 























LOOKING BACKWARD. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 






Tue grandame sat in her easy-chair, 
The grandchild asleep on her knee; 

The muslin cap on her thin, gray hair 
Was as white as white could be. 







Her face was wrinkled, and thin, and old, 

Her pulse-beat Was feeble and slow, 

H On her eyes were glasses with ribs of gold, 

Her brow was contracted and low. 

As she sat she slept, and a vision bright 
O’er her weary eyelids stole; 

A gleam of her life’s sweet morning light 
Falling softly on her soul. 

And there came to her many a merry morn 
In a cottage far away, 

When the crickets chirped on the old hearth-stone 
As they chirped on the hearth to-day. 











There were gathered again familiar feet 
And faces to childhood dear, 

And remembered voices, clear and sweet, 

j Were echoing in her ear. 

The robins sang in the lilac leaves 
As they sang in the years of yore; 

The sunlight danced on the cottage eaves, 
And slept on the cottage floor. 














She listened again to the stories rare 

° That had charmed the autumn eves, 

When the wind was wild, and the chilly air 
Was full of the falling leaves. 


And her soul grew glad with the careless glee 
Of her girlhood’s golden prime, 

At strange tales of old, a thousand times told, 
And ever-remembered rhyme. 


The shutters were closed, and the voice of prayer 
Went up as the day grew dim, 

And her voice was low,and clear as she joined 
In the beautiful household hymn. 


And the good-night kiss was softly pressed 
On lips as pure as the dew, 

And good wishes like benedictions fell 
From the hearts that were ever true. 


And she leaned again from the window low 
With the sash wide open thrown, 






























In the hallowed hush of the starry night, 
In her chamber all alone. 


For the night to: the heart of hopeful youth 
Is more beautiful than the noon; 

And she slept and dreamed delicious dreams 
By the light of the harvest moon. 


The bells pealed out on a Sabbath morn, 
On a summer, Sabbath morn, 

When the breeze bent lightly the nodding leaves 
And troubled the tasseled corn. 


With familiar friends she slowly walked 
By a quiet, sunny way, 

To the holy temple to worship Him 
Who is Lord of the Sabbath day. 


And she listened long to the earnest words 
Of the holy pastor’s prayer, 

As he spoke of the faithful shepherd who 
Doth all our paths prepare. 


She saw how the face of the mockers grew changed, 
And the hearts of the careless calm, 
As over the room pealed solemnly out 
The voice of the sacred psalm. 
She stands again on the school-house green, 
And the time is the joyous June, 
And childhood’s laugh rings merrily out 
Through the long recess of noon. 


A light-hearted child she bends again 
O’er the old spring’s mossy brink, 

Where oft with their cups of folded leaves 
The school-girls came to drink. 


And mirrored there is her bright brown hair, 
Her eyes are beamingly blue, 

The dimples dance on her cheery cheeks, 
And her hands are dimpled too. 

And there are her old companions still 
In pleasure and youthful pride, 

And one, of an open, manly brow, 
Far dearer than all beside; 

Growing nearer and dearer the blessed years 
That into the future run, 

Till the love that is holy and changeless unites 
And seals their hearts as one. 

And the bridal bond she remembers once more 
That nor time nor death can sever, 

And the few low words she repeateth o’er 
That made her his own forever. 

And the old-time benediction falls 
Again on her head that lay 

On the blessed after years when life 
Was only a summer’s day. 


For all life’s burdens were blessings now, 
Whatever of ill betide, 

For the sake of one who the burden shared, 
Who was ever by her side. 

And his voice—the beloved’s—falls gently now 
In accents clear and low, 

And she hears her name as she heard it oft 
A score of years ago. 

She starts from her easy, cushioned chair, 


But is feeble, and languid, and lame; 
The grandchild had waked, and 0, cruel deceit, 








Had spoken the sleeper’s name! 
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The beloved of her life had grown old, and had slept 
Since many and many a day; 

She had pillowed his head in a dreamless bed, 
And his grave—it was miles away. 


Her face was wrinkled, and thin, and old, 
Contracted and low was her brow, 

On her eyes were glasses with ribs of gold— 
There were tears on the lids of them now. 


The cricket’s low chirp on the hearth-stone gray 
The long afternoon beguiled; 

They chirped just so on the hearth far away 
When the grandame was but a child. 


The robins sang in the lilac leaves 
As they sang in the years of yore; 

The sunlight glanced o’er the low, brown eaves 
And slept on the cottage floor. 


She strained her eyes to behold far off 
The hills in the sunshine glow— 

Her native hills, but 0! where were the feet 
That roamed over them long ago? 


She remembered the beautiful village church 
Beyond their blue summits concealed, 

And wondered where were the worshipers now 
That were there when the old bells pealed. 


Ah, she knows that far fewer of those who joined 
In the prayer and the sacred song, 

Are found in the church than the church-yard now, 
And the pastor has rested long. 


And ’t was only a dream, a blessed dream, 
Stealing in at sleep’s open door— 

A review of the golden early-time, 
To return to her nevermore. 


GENTLE WORDS. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


How true it is that gentle words 
By lips of kindness spoken, 
Have in themselves a power to heal 
The heart that’s almost broken! 


A balm that, falling on the soul, 
Renerves its languid powers, 

And feeds the fainting germs of life, 
As dews the drooping flowers. 


0, hath one look, one gentle word 
Of tender recognition, 

A charm within the wayward heart 
To waken deep contrition? 


If so, if we may break the spell 
Where human minds are sleeping, 
If kindness opes the fount of tears 
For eyes unused to. weeping; 
How faithfully, how tenderly, 
With words of consolation, 
Should we a fellow-being lift 
From deepest degradation! 
So long as Jesus died to save 
The vilest human nature, 
*T is not for us to turn with scorn 
From any living creature. 
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COMING HOME AT LAST. 
BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Tury deemed that he was ever thus, 
They called him light and gay, 

Nor read within that feverish look 
Of what had passed away. 

His spirit was a broken harp, 
Lost was its early tone, 

And now its notes were strange and wild, 
Its sweetest strains had flown. 


Yet still he mingled with the gay, 
Laughed with the fickle throng, 

While memory to his heart sang on 
That same sad, treasured song, 

It spoke to him of youth’s bright dreams 
Gone with the fleeting hours, 

As sometimes die the cherished buds 
T hat promised to be flowers. 

At length the weary soul found rest, 
An angel hovered near, 

And waved its dark plumes o’er the one 
That weeping friends loved dear. 

They murmured, “ He is wandering, 
His hour is well-nigh past;” 

He spoke, “‘ The spirit wanders not, 
’*T is coming home at last.” 

It wandered long 2s the lone bird 
That speeds o’er ocean’s foam, 

While winging its mysterious flight 

ell-nigh forgets its home, / 

Till it with feeble pinion feels 
Its strength is well-nigh past, 

Then rising on triumphant wing, 
’T is coming home at last. 

And you who ’ve watched some wanderer 
Thus rushing wildly on, 

Think that perchance he ’s plucked a rose 
And felt a stinging thorn. 

Then pray for such, for God sends back 
Bread on the waters cast, 

And your reward shall be to hear, 
He ’s coming home at last. 


OUR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 
BY NELLIE L. BUTTERFIELD. 


0, say, when our changeful life is past, 
With its mingling of smile and tear, 


Shall we know in the land where we gather at last 


The friends who have loved us here? 


Do they wait us there with changeless love, 
The dear ones who passed on before? 

Will they welcome us, too, to their home above 
When we gather on earth no more? 

O, speak they not in the better land 
Of the loved they have left in this? 

And joy they not as each broken band 
Unites in the world of bliss? 

I love to think that each tie that parts 
At the touch of the spoiler’s hand, 

Is gathered up and shall gladden our hearts 
When we meet in the spirit-land. 
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DEACON PALMER’S FAMILY. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


HE sound of the stage horn flowed in sweet, 

mournful currents in and out of the hollows, 
and the echoes among the hills caught them up 
and tossed them back and forth through the forest, 
and they ran in long, silvery eddies up the turn- 
pike, and over the meadows, and across the or- 
chards, till they reached the ears and stirred the 
hearts of the quiet little village of Woodstock, 
whose farm-houses sat in the valley at the foot 
of a long chain of hills, like a company of pil- 
grims gathered to worship before the shrine of a 
vast temple. It was just at sunset, and somehow 
those long, mournful minor tones seemed the 
fitting close of the day's service—that autumn 
day which had arisen on the mountains in gar- 
ments of sunshine, and marched through the 
hours in beauty and rejoicing, a living “ Glory to 
God!” the creator of its good and perfect gift. 

But it was a day fraught with dread and fore- 
boding to thousands of homes and hearts in the 
land, for the voice of war was abroad in the 
earth, and mothers had strained their brave sons 
for the last time to their bosoms, and seen them 
go forth to the battle, and husbands and fathers 
had laid aside the plow and the scythe and shoul- 
dered their muskets, and taken their lives in their 
hands for the sake of freedom, and in the name 
of the God of battles. 

So deep shadows lay on the quiet country 
thresholds of almost every home in New Eng- 
land that autumn day, and almost every hearth- 
stone was an altar where anxious, loving hearts 
sent up a cry to God for their beloved. Mrs. 
Palmer, wife of deacon John Palmer, of Wood- 
bridge, stood in the wide, low, old-fashioned kitch- 
en of the dingy, yellow farm-house, which she 
brought her husband on her marriage morning. 
She was an ample, motherly, pleasant-faced-look- 
ing little woman, whose whole physiognomy cor- 
responded with the room. Strings of red peppers 
and rows of dried apples were festooned along 
the ceiling, while a swinging-board fastened to 
the beam, which divided the hall overhead, was 
burdened with herbs and berries, hams, dried 
beans, seeds, and a motley variety of domestic 
wares. : 

Mrs. Palmer's life had slipped over its fiftieth 
summer, and her black hair was thickly sifted 
with gray, and there were lines about her fore- 
head, and the smile in her faded eyes had some- 
thing sorrowful about it, for Mrs. Palmer had 
walked with grief many times; and of the ten 
fair boys and girls who had been gathered to her 
maternal heart, only two remained to her old age. 





It was a small family under the roof of the old 
gray homestead on earth, but a larger one in 
that golden upper homestead whose blessed 
threshold is never darkened by the shadow of 
death. 

Mrs. Palmer paused as her ear caught the 
faint, sweet echoes of the stage horn, and she 
deposited half a dozen freshly-boiled doughnuts 
in the pan on the table, murmuring to herself, 
“ Now, for all the world, if that is n’t the mail 
coming in! who knows but what there may be 
some news from Reuben!” Ah! if you had 
heard how her voice lingered over the name, you 
would have known she was his mother. 

“Tl wonder if that boy ’ll take any sort o’ care 
of himself,” continued the little woman, dexter- 
ously convolving several strips of dough, and 
placing them in the large iron kettle which hung 
over the fire, filled with boiling fat, which indig- 
nantly snapped and sputtered at their intrusion. 

“Tf there was a fray, he'd be sure to be fore- 
most, for he al’ays was pokin’ his head into all 
sorts o’ danger, and never seemed to feel quite 
so content as when there was a chance o’ getting 
his neck off his shoulders! 

“T never could exactly see where he got his 
harum-scarum turn, for his father was al’ays a 
sober-minded man; but it was amazin’ how he'd 
be sartin to come out straight. I never had an 
easy hour for the first ten years of his life, for 
fear he’d be brought home with broken limbs; 
but arter he’d gone through with what would a 
killed a dozen ordinary children, I kind o’ gave 
up. I concluded he bore a charmed life. 

“Bless his heart! my brave, handsome boy 
never gave his mother a cross word in the 
world; and I saw the tears a shinin’ under his 
lashes that mornin’ when he kissed me good-bye, 
afore he started for the army, though he talked so 
bold and cheery about his coming back a cap'n 
or a colonel. 

“ Poor fellow! I hope he won’t get the rheu- 
matis campin’ out night, and they say they have 
to put up with fare such as we would n’t have the 
face to offer to a smart dog. Mother jest wishes 
she could do up a paper o’ these doughnuts for 
her boy, he al’ays was fond of ’em, and she 
wishes she could get her needle and thread at his 
clothes a spell. Dear me! them cakes are burn- 
in’,” dipping her large tin ladle into the boiling 
fat; “but it al’ays flustrates me when I get to 
thinkin’ o’ Reuben. I'm reminded sometimes 0’ 
what Parson Hunter said to me: ‘ Mis Palmer, 
you must n’t make an idol of your son. He be 
longs to the Lord.’ I know it’s true as Scrip- 
tur’, but I can’t help thinkin’ the Lord ’ll show 
marsy on my weakness, cos he’s all I'vé got, 
and after a great many struggles I’ve given up 
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the others to Him; but my very life’s bound up 
in that boy, and if any thing should happen to 
him, God knows it would break his poor old 
mother’s heart.” And Mrs. Palmer broke down 
here, and she sat down on the old oaken chest 
and wiped her eyes on the corner of her check 
apron. 

Light warblings of some old psalm-tune flut- 
tered down the staircase, and then the door 
opened, and a pleasant-looking girl burst sud- 
denly into the room, and her presence was like a 
quick rain of sunlight. 

Rebecca Palmer was twenty-two, and the sight 
of her bright young face was like a picture re- 
joicing the eyes. She was not beautiful, but her 
cheeks were full of the glow of youth, and the 
richness of perfect health. Her eyes were full 
of laughter, and the brown of hazel-nuts, and so 
was her hair, parted away from it in deep, natu- 
ral waves. Her head sat on her dainty shoulders 
with a wavering motion, like a bird’s on a bough 
which the wind plays on. 

She had an easy grace of movement and man- 
ner well suited to her face, and she wore to-night 
a calico dress with large bunches of ripe straw- 
berries on a buff ground, such as you, reader, 
may find faded and worn among the squares of 
some old quilt which belonged to your great- 
grandmother. 

A few red berries and dark fern leaves were 
twisted in her hair, in fine contrast with its 
glossy folds. Her mother looked at her a mo- 
ment with a glance full of pride and tender- 
ness. 

“Well, Becky, seems to me you are wonder- 
fully smarted up to-night!” 

“T ought to be a little, cos I’m goin’ to the 
stone meetin’-house to singin’ school, and then 
we ’re to take supper at the old turnpike tavern.” 

Mrs. Palmer shook her head. “There’s no 
tellin’ what gals is a comin’ to nowadays,” she 
said, lugubriously. “In my time it would have 
been thought a great piece of extravagance for 
a gal to wear a caliker to any thing but a meetin’ 
or a weddin’; and somethin’ like homespun_was 
reckoned good enough for singin’ schools and 
quiltin’s.” 

“OQ well, mother,” wound in a little patroniz- 
ingly the clear, bright voice of Rebecca Palmer, 
“you know them was old-fashioned days. Times 
has changed since you was a gal.” 

“Yes, and not for the better I reckon, when 
young women think they can’t run in to see a 
neighbor without prinkin’ and puttin’ on their 
Sunday go-to-meetin’ clothes: however, young 
folks will be young folks;” consigning with a 
sigh of resignation her last ladle.of nuts to the 
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boiling fat. And Rebecca went out into the | 


back yard, and removed some towels which 
had been hung to dry on the clothes line. 

“They are all bone dry,” she remarked to the 
mother, as she laid them on the table when she 
returned. 

“© well, child, never mind that,’ taking her 
kettle-from the crane. “ You jest bustle round 
spry, and get up supper, and I'll sprinkle them 
towels while you ’re off this evenin’. Your father 
and the men will come home clear tuckered out, 
for they’ve been fellin’ trees all day, and we 
must get a hearty.meal for ’em. You slice up 
some ham, too; and fry a dozen eggs, while I fix 
up some short cake.” 

“ Mother, did you hear the stage horn?’ asked 
Rebecca, as she laid the cloth she had spun with 
her own hands for the supper. 

“Yes; and I was kind of impressed there was 
news from Reuben.” , 

“That’s jest how I felt. Night afore last I 
saw the new moon over my right shoulder, and 
that you know’s a good sign.” 

“T know it, Becky. Parson Cutter says it isn’t 
well to put faith in sich things; but my grand- 
mother Barker used to say she never knew that 
sign fail. Do light me a candle, child, so I can 
see to dip out this apple sarse. Dear me! hew 
short the days are a growin’ !” 

“T wonder what keeps father so!’ remarked 
Rebecca, as she handed her mother the tin can- 
dlestick. 

“ Likely as not he’s gone round to the tavern, 
to learn if there’s any tidings from the army.” 

Another half hour throbbed itself away in the 
pulses of the great old-fashioned clock in the 
corner, and both the women had begun to grow 
alarmed at the deacon’s prolonged absence, when 
they caught the click of the gate-latch, and his 
heavy tread along the footpath. 

They saw him stop as usual at the wooden 
trough at the well, and wash his hands there, and 
then he came into the kitchen. 

“Why, father,” began Mrs. Palmer, with a little 
wifely admonition, “what has kept you so long? 
I ra’ly began to get scared about you.” 

“And the supper’s about burnt to cinders,” 
added Rebecca, who was in something of a hurry 
to get the table cleared in time for singing school. 

The deacon was a square-built, sun-browned 
man, with shaggy eyebrows and weather-beaten 
face. He came toward the table with a slow, 
groping movement, which neither of the pre- 
occupied women noticed, and he cleared his 
throat twice before he spoke. 

“T was detained a spell on some matter of my 
own;” and Mrs. Palmer and Rebecca at once 
concluded that he alluded to some bargain with 
a neighbor. 
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“Don’t you see the chair there, father?” asked 
Rebecca; for the old man stood still as a statue 
before the table, though his daughter had just 
placed his seat at his elbow, and now he sat down 
without speaking a word. 

“Why, husband, I do believe you're deaf to- 
night! You have n’t taken your hat off,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Palmer. 

“Don’t, wife, don’t;” and the old man laid 
his straw hat on the floor beside him. 

The two women bent their heads reverently 
over the board, waiting for the deacon to invoke 
his customary blessing upon the meal, but no 
sound broke the stillness. 

Mrs. Palmer glanced up at her husband; his 
head, too, was bent over his plate; and a stream 
of candle-light falling on his face revealed it 
fully to her gaze. 

“John, something has happened to you to- 
night,” she said, leaning forward and breathlessly 
searching his face. 

A deep, convulsive sort of groan heaved out 
of the old man’s lips, and both the women grew 
white as they heard it. 

“©, what is it, father? do tell us!’ fluttered 
up the frightened voice of Rebecca. 

Mrs. Palmer rose up and went to her husband, 
and laid her shaking fingers on his hard hand. 

“John,” said the litthke woman—and if her 
voice shook through the first words, her heart 
made it clear and strong as she proceeded—“ did 
you ever have a trouble in all the years we ve 
walked together that you did n't tell to me, and 
that I have n’t helped you to bear it, and been a 
comfort to you when I could n't take it off your 
shoulders? John, I’ve stuck to you a true and 
lovin’ wife, through good and through evil, ever 
since yov took me, a young, untried thing of 
eighteen, from my father’s house; and now I ask 
you, if in all this risin’ of thirty years I ever 
shrunk from my share of trouble, that when our 
heads is growin’ gray, and our faces is turnin’ to 
the path which those we loved better than life has 
trod before us, you should refuse to tell me the 
blow that’s come on you?” 

“ Masy, it an’t that!” said the deacon, look- 
ing with a yearning dread and fondness on the 
faded face which flushed through its tears with a 
look of its girlhood. ‘“ You've been the best, 
and truest, and lovin’est wife that a man ever 
had, but I can’t tell you this—O, massy, it'll 
break your heart!” 

The wife and mother instinct would not allow 
her to remain long in the dark. 

“©, John, it an’t any thing about Reuben?” 
she cried out the words as one might if a sword 
had struck suddenly into his heart. 

Rebecca had sat still at the table, her sweet 





face struck white with wonder and fear, and her 
brown eyes fastened on her parents; but now she 
sprang up, and dropped down on her knees ‘at 
the deacon’s feet: “O, father, do say it is n't 
Reuben!” and her voice was like her mother's. 
The deacon opened his lips, but he could not 
speak. He took the hands of his wife and his 
child and covered them with his own trembling 
ones. “O, Lord, have mercy upon us!” groaned 
the stricken man, and then they knew. 

Mrs. Palmer crept up to her husband, and 
whispered in a faint, broken voice, “ Jest say my 
boy is n't dead, father. I can bear to hear any 
thing else.” 

And the deacon made no answer; but the great 
tears fell down his furrowed cheeks, and it was 
enough. oi? 

The tidings of the disastrous battle at Long 
Island, which closed the summer of seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six, had filled the land with 
mourning, for thousands of widows and orphans 
had been made in that terrible hour when so 
many brave Americans lay dead on the battle- 
field, and the news of the successful skirmish 
which took place the following month near King’s 
Bridge in New York, was every-where hailed with 
gladness and gratitude, and the little village of 
Woodstock bore its part in the general rejoicing 
on that autumn night, when the stage first brought 
in the tidings, 

The deacon’s family was the only one in Wood 
stock to whom the news brought any sorrow, for 
it was in this engagementthat Reuben had fallen. 
He was a great favorite throughout the village, 
and every heart was filled with sadness when it 
thought on that bright, handsome face lying 
stark and rigid on the battle-field. 

It was late that evening when Parson Hunter 
entered the stricken house, for friends and neigh- 
bors feared to intrude on ils awful grief. But 
the tender-hearted old minister could not rest till 
he had carried the sweet balms of his love and 
faith into their broken hearts. 

Parson Hunter was a tall, white-haired old 
man, a fine representative of the stanch old Pu- 
ritan minister, but beneath some stateliness and 
austerity of manner beat a heart where were all 
fair and fragrant blossoms, and golden fruits of 
charity and love; a heart in whose pleasant and 
goodly paths the angels loved to walk with their 
shining faces, and of whom they wrote, “ Of such 
are the kingdom of heaven.” 

The minister found the family in the kitchen, 
where we left it, utterly crushed down by a grief 
which éxpressed itself neither by moans nor tears. 

Mrs. Palmer sat in the large arm-chair before 
the fire, where her husbaid had placed her, the 
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crimson light fluttering over her face, which 
seemed frozen to stone, and ‘her tearless eyes 
fastened in a blank gaze on the wall, and it was 
well, perhaps, that alarm for her reason or her 
life had somewhat diverted the thoughts of the 
deacon and his daughter from the dead to the 
living, though it seemed to the minister that the 
last hour had done the work of years on both 
of them. 

“My friends,” said the minister, speaking in 
his deep, solemn tones, “I should not have come 
into your house of mourning to-night, feeling 
that the Lord could speak to your hearts better 
than I; but I remembered that it was twenty-four 


years ago this very month when you brought | 
Reuben up to the altar to dedicate him to his | 


God, and that it was I who laid the baptismal 
water on his head, and I felt that I had a right 
and title to come.” 

And these words unlocked Mrs. Palmer's face. 
She turned suddenly toward the old man as the 
vision of that Sabbath morning rose and walked 
up its long path of years and stood before her. 

“T see him! I see him!” she sobbed out, “with 
the little brown curls a dancin’ round his face, 
and the merry brown eyes blinkin’ under them. 
My little Reuben! he was the sweetest baby that 
ever gladdened a mother’s heart, and I was so 
proud of him, and I thought God would spare 
him to be the staff of his mother’s old age, 
because I had given back all the others to him. 
O, Parson Hunter! it can’t be true that I shall 
never look into his face again, never hear the 
sound of his voice, that he’s lyin’ off there on 
the battle-field and his mother was not there to 
smooth away the hair from his forehead, or give 
him one kiss when he looked up for her face the 
last time!” 

The old man sat still, overwhelmed by this 
mighty burst of a mother’s agony. He closed 
his eyes for the tears that filmed them, and felt 
that for her he had neither help nor consolation. 

“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

The low, solemn tones of the preacher, scarcely 
above a whisper, fell into the hearts of the hear- 
ers and stilled them, as man’s never could, as 
only God’s can. Blessed Bible words which we 
read over in morning lesson and evening service, 
and never know the fullness and richness, the 
depths of meaning there are in them, till some 
awful sorrow of our own touches the springs, 
and then we go in, and lo! these old familiar 
passages are like stately rooms resting on mass- 
ive pillars, and garnished and adorned with all 
fair and beautiful things, or they rise before us 
like gardens filled with trees whose branches are 
burdened with gold and purple fruits, whose 





winds are full of the breath of sweet flowers, and 
whose silence is stirred by the voice of soft-fall- 
ing waters, amid which the soul may walk and 
be refreshed. 

O, reader, for you too, sooner or later, must 
come this time when all earthly help shall fail 
you, when no human words can be of avail or 
healing to you, and in those silent and awful 
sorrows when only the voice of God can speak 
to the heart, you too may find what it.is to have 
the windows of the promises opened and your 
soul shall sit down under their blessed shadows 
and be healed. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


——2g@e——_— 


SOMETHING TO COME HOME TO.* 
BY MARY B. JANES, 
CHAPTER IIL. 


ee bright October morning Agnes and Louise 
were busy in the “Hall of Fine Arts,” as 


_they laughingly called their work-room, where 


they spent two hours of each day with their pen- 
cils and brushes. This time was to them a festal 
hour, for they reveled in the richness of the 
glorious art. The taste of each was character- 
istic. That of Louise was developed in delin- 
eating charming views of familiar scenery. She 
loved the simple and beautiful in nature, and 
upon her canvas were glowing skies, gently- 
sloping hills, stately trees sometimes clad in the 
denseness of summer foliage and at others in 
the many-hued regalia of autumn. Again were 
cottages half hidden by multiflora and honey- 
suckle, with rich pastures in the distance, where 
were drowsy cattle feeding beside quiet streams. 

Agnes loved the wonderful, the mysterious, 
Her skies were often dark and terrible with im- 
pending tempest, her trees uptorn by the roots 
or riven by lightning, and ruined castles and old 
cathedrals, gray with the storms of years, were 
wrought into her wild, romantie scenes with sur- 
prising facility. She was now completing “ Para- 
dise Lost.” In the distance lay the green fields 
of Eden in soft, beautiful light, regarded wist- 
fully by two sorrowing ones who went forth on a 
tangled way, on one side of which frowned bare 
and broken rocks, on the other a dreary wilder- 
ness, while over them hung an angry sky. 

“Sister Agnes,” said Louise, “when I look at 
your pictures, mine seem to lack character. 
People always stop to study yours, while they 
only glance at mine with some commonplace 
remark. What shall be done? I am dissatis- 
fied.” 

“You are very young yet, Louise, and will im- 
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prove by studying carefully such models as you 
wish to imitate, then constant practice and an 
ambition to excel will accomplish what you 
desire.” 

“But it will be a life-long task, dear Agnes, 
for me, while you apparently do so from intui- 
tion. One stroke of your brush has more effect 
than all I make in an hour.” 

“Do n't be impatient, sister, you little know 
how much practice it has required to paint even 
indifferently as I do. Another suggestion I 
would make is that you introduce human figures 
into your sketches. They always give strength 
to a picture.” 

“O, Agnes, their noses would invariably be 
of indefinite length, their shoulders too high, or 
their necks so thick that an Adonis would be 
mistaken for a horrible Crétin.” 

“Try, then, first remote figures, and by copy- 
ing exactly you will acquire correctness, and 
then you may practice on those whose outlines 
are more distinctly defined.” 

“Well, I'll try; let me look among your 
‘études’ and see what I shall copy. Here is 
this child’s head. I never could get those eyes, 
I am positive. ‘Hunters in the’ Wood by 
Night;’ too intricate for me. This beautiful 
Madonna! no, I'll not try it yet, for with the for- 
lorn expression I should leave upon her face she 
would be taken for Mary Magdalene. Here's 
just the thing; common, to be sure, but I'll take 
it— Niagara,’ with two ladies, a man, and boy 
standing on Table Rock. Doubtless in my un- 
paralleled reproduction the youngster will be as 
tall as his father, the features of those ladies 
precisely alike, and both of them in evident dis- 
tress of mind, leaving the spectator in doubt as 
to whether they are suffering physically or whether 
they do n't like Niagara. By the way, Agnes, 
this is a water-scape, is n't it?’ said she seating 
herself before an easel. 

“Truly, and now work yourself up to a sub- 
lime hight, and make those falls, 


‘A wondering witness of His majesty,’ 


put on their 


‘Glorious robe of terror and of beauty, 
God’s rainbow on their forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around their feet.’ ”” 


“Most poetic of maidens, cease not, I pray 
you, to weave constantly about me that magic 
spell, or I shall be left to’struggle darkly and 
alone among the rocks, tripping my feet upon 
these stones, and this world of waters be a uni- 
versal blending of all sorts of colors.” 

“Indeed, I'll not, you must not work on bor- 
rowed inspiration.” 





“Just like you, Agnes, always throwing me 
upon my own ‘resources.’ ” 

“*Providence helps those who help them- 
selves,’ you know. Think of the majesty of the 
God who created that wonder of the world; what 
power! what grandeur of conception! and it will 
be to you more potent than any other influence, 
‘He maketh the clouds his chariot, he walketh 
upon the wings of the wind.’ Keep that before 
you, Louise, and you can paint the falls.” 

“T feel exactly as if I had been to Church, 
you talk so likea D. D. You think, then, good 
people make the best artists, do you?” 

“T think this: our religion elevates the mind 
to such a degree that, if thoroughly imbued with 
its spirit and power, any work of ours will be the 
better accomplished, and one who observes nature 
as closely as an artist must without doubt be 
lifted from the created to the Creator, and there 
comes to the soul an inspiration to be derived 
from no other source.” 

Louise was silent; then, placing her head 
upon her hand, seriously, thoughtfully reflected. 
She did not speak for some moments; then she 
rose, and, bending forward, touched Agnes’s lips, 
quietly saying, “I'll try your plan, dear sister.” 
& * * * * . + 

The day after the Beethovens’ concert it was 
decided that Louise should go to New York. 

“You know, Agnes,” said her mother, “that 
Louise is determined upon going south to teach, 
hoping thereby to render herself useful to us 
pecuniarily,” and her eyes glistened as she 
spoke, “and this will be a good opportunity for 
her to continue Freneh and German with com- 
pefent instructors.” 

“Yes, and painting, too. She needs practice 
with a skillful artist, and these are not the only 
advantages to be derived. She will mingle in 
refined and intelligent circles, and, with her im- 
pressible nature and ardent temperament, will 
become strengthened and improved; indeed, any 
one within Mrs. Meredith's influence can hardly 
fail of that.” 

“ But we shall miss her, Agnes,” 

Just then the lady under discussion came 
bounding into the room. Upon being informed 
of the decision of the “cabinet,” as she play- 
fully called the two, her joy manifested. itself in 
a variety of capers, executed “con spirito,” and 
in raining down a perfect shower of endearing 
epithets, then, suddenly recollecting that she 
should “feel so bad to leave them all,” she said, 
“Come, mother and Agnes, into the sitting-room, 
I want to play ‘Home, Sweet Home’ for you.” 

* 7 * * * 7 * 

One evening as the needles were plying briskly 
in the little room Fred came in earlier than 
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usual, and presented to the family a tall, fine- 
looking gentleman, whom he called “ Dr. More.” 
Agnes and Louise instantly remembered the 
name as belonging to a highly-esteemed class- 
mate of Fred's at college, and at once welcomed 
him so cordially and cheerily that he sat down 
with a gratified at-home look in the proffered 
easy-chair. 

“ Frederick's friends are ours,” said Mr. Bal- 
lard, smiling. 

“And I am proud to know that those so dear 
to him grant me their friendship,” said the young 
physician, his dark eyes lighting with the glow 
kindled far down in his warm heart. 

Agnes and her mother looked up with appre- 
ciative glance, and gracefully acknowledged the 
delicate compliment. Louise’s blue eyes twin- 
kled with delight, and her round, rosy face bore 
unmistakable sign of her generous thought, 
Fred looked proudly upon the group, then turn- 
ing to his friend said, “Tell us something of the 
great west, Albert. I assure you an attentive 
audience, for these ladies have devoured all the 
sketches, incidents, and histories they have been 
able to gather of that part of this wonderful 
world. We of this goodly granite state hail the 
coming of a western man among us, much as 
they on distant southern seas look upon a ven- 
turesome northern vessel which bears their own 
flag at its mast-head.” 

“Indeed, I am most happy to know this,” the 
Doctor replied, and turning his eye full upon the 
eager listeners, he told them of the great prai- 
ries, with their garniture of verdure and flowers, 
the abundant vegetation springing so luxuriantly 
from the dark, rich soil, the exuberance of ani- 
mal life, the warm hearts and willing hands of 
the great company of workers who have planted 
cities upon hill-tops, who garner from the green 
valleys abundant harvests, and who whiten the 
rivers with the sails of swiftly-sailing barks. 
This description was inwoven with bright glances 
and sparkling interrogatories, with “notes and 
comments” not uninteresting. Then came a 
discussion of the fragrant hyson, of snowy bread 
and golden butter, of honey from the purest por- 
celdin, and the delicate contents of the cake- 
basket. Afterward there was music in the parlor, 
animated readings from favorite authors, many 
words of genial intercourse, and a kind “ good- 
night.” 

Thus pleasantly passed the two weeks of 
Albert More’s stay at the home of the Ballards, 
not merely with lectures and concerts, drives 
and rembles, but also in the exchange of thought 
and sentiment, in the enjoyment of those mental 
feasts which only they of cultivated intellects 
know how to prepare. Hence, he left that circle 








richer than when he entered it, and ever after 
his departure there was within his memory a 
cherished picture of a far-off home, and he loved 
to look upon it, as one may plainly discover by 
this extract from a letter to an old college 
friend: 

“T have been passing a few days with Fred- 
erick Ballard, and if ever a youth had reason to 
fold about him a mantle of content and say, 
‘Venite exultemus,’ it is he, for he ‘is peculiarly 
fortunate in the possession of a mother and 
sisters who know just how to weave a spell about 
one not easily broken. They would, I think, so 
far as my ken discerns, be classed among ‘ house- 
hold angels.’ The secret of their influence I 
can scarcely define, but only know that its effects 
are particularly soothing to a homeless man, 
such as you know I have been ever since my 
mother died. 

“The young ladies are not only accomplished 
but educated. They make bread! They have 
the easiest chairs and the daintiest stools and 
ottomans upholstered with the work of their own 
swift and graceful fingers, and the walls of their 
parlor and other apartments are decorated with 
their own sketches in pastil, crayon, and oil. It 
is evident, too, that their choice selections of 
books have been read understandingly. Turkey 
morocco and gilt simply are not their mind’s 
furnishing. The younger does not belabor the 
piano, she actually plays! By the way, she is a 
perfect sunbeam; it gladdens a man’s heart to 
hear her ringing laugh. You will say that I 
have gone into detail, True, but you know I 
have my eyes open.” 

Louise had been gone four months. She 
wrote home frequently, telling in her own spark- 
ling way of life in great New York, of the vari- 
ety of pecple she met, but none of the ladies 
half so good as Agnes, and the young gentlemen 
immeasurably inferior to brother Fred. “In- 
deed,” she would say, “society is not half so 
genial as home, and the glitter of satin and dia- 
monds, though it dazzle my eyes, makes me 
proud of my mother’s good sense and unpretend- ° 
ing wardrobe.” 

Her descriptions of the French pension were 
truly magnificent in their array of adjectives 
and exclamations. They glowed with striking 
accounts of the dearest little black-eyed grisettes 
and vivacious demoiselles, who vainly essayed 
to adopt the English accent, of blushing Ameri- 
ean girls, who would not always “ parlez” at the 
beck of the impatient gouvernante. 

Then, too, there was a name the fair young 
girl oft dwelt upon. “Such good letters as he 
does write, so full of beautiful descriptions, and 
he does not.use high-sounding words, so long 
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that it takes two or three to fill a line, but they 
are plain and simple, just the right ones, too; 
and then he is really good, I know, for he 
does n't talk to me on great moral subjects as 
though he were delivering a set speech to the 
wicked heathen in Japan, but talks so naturally 
and sweetly of God and of heaven that he almost 
takes me with him, causing me to see the beau- 
tiful life above, so that it brings tears to my eyes 
to think I am not good like him, and mother, 
and Agnes. Is n’t it peculiar,” she added, “that 
such a dignified gentleman as Dr. More says that 
I must call him Albert?’ 

Fred often received lengthy epistles, written 
apparently in his friend’s most happy moods, 
with now and then a page or two for Agnes, and 
one came to Mr. and Mrs. Ballard just when the 
buds of spring were expanding into blushing 
beauty. The glowing starlight looked down on 
the gentle mother as she kneeled in her sacred 
place that night and revealed a bowed face 
glistening with tears. We know the Father 
above heard the prayer, for when she arose there 
was radiance where before was weeping. 

“Mother and Agnes, see what a huge package 
from New York; do help me remove these wrap- 
pings,” exclaimed Fred one evening on coming 
up from the Express office. Carefully were fold 
after fold of paper laid aside, then a card fell 
out, on which were traced in a well-known hand, 
“To ‘the loved ones at home,’ from a young lady 
who appreciates her privileges,” and then there 
stood before them a picture which Agnes recog- 
nized as the “Grotto of Calypso,” designed from 
Fénélon’s description. The distant sea with agi- 
tated, foamy waves, the enchanted aisles bordered 
with linden and poplars, the groves of gold-bear- 
ing trees in perennial bloom, overhanging the 
grotto cut in the rock and tapestried with green, 
the fountains scattering spray upon amaranth 
and violet, among which wandered nymphs in 
snowy robes, were as exquisite on canvas as 
upon the author's glowing page. Thoroughly, 
critically was the fair creation studied, then pro- 
nounced a triumph, and hung where Aurora’s 
golden light should fully bring out its beauty, 
and it smiled upon all who looked thereon, as 
the artist would have done had she floated into 
the parlor. 

Just when June roses were blowing Louise 
suddenly made a descent upon them. 

“©, Iam so glad to-be here again and look 
upon genuine faces and not upon cold, staring 
ambrotypes,” she said, after sundry tumultuous 
embracings and repeated assurances that her 
presence was, to say the least, very agreeable. 
“And now won't we have a grand time? But 
first let me look at every room ‘in the house,” 





and away she bounded with swift feet in pursuit 
to note carefully each article of furniture, to sit 
at every window and look upon the old prospects. 
At each one the light wind entered, bearing sum- 
mer odors from without, and caught upon its 
wing the concentrated freshness of rare bouquets 
and plates of moss starred with white shells and 
crowned with syringa. 

“Dear Agnes, you are positively handsome,” 
she exclaimed between caresses, looking down 
upon the slight kneeling figure, having finally 
paused in her flight long enough to sit beside 
her mother’s chair with Bessie on an ottoman at 
her feet, “ you look so bright, your face is flushed 
and your eyes shine like stars.” 

“ What shall I say to you, my sister?’ and she 
looked tenderly and with a world of meaning in 
those soul-full eyes upon the impersonation of 
delight before her. Ah! she dared not tell her 
of her wondrous beauty. She had left them full 
of health and not yet fully developed loveliness; 
she returned with apparently every physical 
charm hightened by an air of cultivation, by 
gracefulness of manner, by increased refinement 
of thought and expression, yet not without her 
old “sparkle,” which shone now in a dimple, 
then in the parting of her lips, uncaging a twit- 
tering langh that escaped bird-like into the air. 
She was in all her girlhood’s glory. 

Swiftly and cheerily sped the hours replete 
with the history of each since they parted. 
Louise spoke joyously of the past, the present, 
the future; but she had relinquished the idea of 
teaching at the south, her proclivities were in a 
westerly direction. 

It was not long after this that the sisters were 
in earnest conversation. There was a softness in 
the light of Louise’s eye as she said, “I am so 
very happy, and see unfolded before me a glori- 
ous destiny, ‘and in the distance one for you, too, 
sister dear.” 

“A. prophei’s vision is upon you, perchance, 
Louise, or rather may you not have donned 
rose-colored spectacles to-day? To my cyes 
somewhat subdued tints predominate in my web 
of fate. While you are the light of a certain far- 
off home, gayly ministering to the stately head 
thereof, think of me as contributing to the hap- 
piness of Bessie and the boys; busy, too, like my 
peers, in Dorcas-like pursuit, or now and then 
creating for myself an ideal world. Graceful 
beings, children of my fancy, shall float about 
me,” and here a light broke over her face. 
“Companions of my soul shall they become, and 
sweetly shall they talk to me of all things holy. 
They shall bear in their hands and leave upon 
my spirit resignation.” 

“ Agnes, Agnes, beautiful one, I expect every 
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moment an invisible hand will place an auréole 
about your head.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Swiftly was the year passing out with festivity 
and gladness. The streets were full of little 
children with radiant faces and ringing laughter, 
who carried to their homes more sunshine than 
looked down from the far-off sky. Men and 
women, proud and happy, hastened to their fire- 
sides laden with gifts for the cherished ones who 
should gather there. Even the lone one shrouded 
in crape and with heavy eyes bore tear-stained 
books and toys to gladden the darlings who that 
night she knew would cluster around her and 
with wistful, upturned eye ask, “ Will papa never 
come back?” 

Hamilton Wells walked slowly up Broadway, 
his heart sad and full of memories. He had 
that day been a messenger of joy to more than 
one low hut and dingy garret where St. Nicholas 
rarely enters; still his benefactions could not 
drive from him that loneliness which they alone 
can feel who have rio where in this wide world a 
hearth-stone. 

Thinking to divert his mind, he quickened his 
pace, and was soon surrounded by the beautiful 
creations of his favorite retreat—the Dusseldorf 
Gallery. Yet there was a void within which 
even art could not satisfy, and sitting down 
within an alcove, he relapsed into profound 
reverie. His eye and ear were after a time ar- 
rested by a bridal party who gathered near him 
before the painting of the “ Fairies.” 

“ Most beautiful!” exclaimed the fairest of the 
group, whose eye sparkling with untold joy, 
served to designate her to our musing friend as 
the bride. 

“Yes,” said the tall, handsome man at her 
side, “don’t you ‘hear the horns of elf-land 
faintly blowing? Certainly you may as the 
little figures glide in their gonfalon upon the 
moonlit sea to the enchanted bowers upon the 
opposite shore.” 

“You call those tiny spiral shells ‘fairy horns,’ 
do you, Doctor?’ said another gentleman no less 
distingué in air and attitude than himself. 

“Why not; can you conceive of any thing 
prettier?” 

“Thank you for that,” said a lady with petite 
figure and demure, homely face, “I’ve always 
been puzzled to know whether the wee things 
discourse music upon ravishing instruments 
made far down in some weird cave, or whether 
they hold the flowers entranced by the melody 
of their voices.” 

“Perhaps they entertain their auditors vocally 
and instrumentally too” said another of the 
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group. “I believe I’ve heard both in my 
dreams.” 

“Tt may have been the light guitar and the 
‘wake, lady, wake’ of some strolling Troubadour 
under your window.” 

‘O, np, I hear all the serenades.” 

“T don’t like to think that the fairies have no 
real existence; that they are only imaginary 
beings,” said the beautiful girl at the Doctor's 
side. : 

“T will believe that there are fairies,” rejoined 
the petite, “and that they look up at me from 
the flower-cups every morning, and yet I know 
that a voice speaks to me from the harebell and 
the rose’s heart more exquisite than theirs can 
be.” 

“Good angels are always talking to you,” said 
one of the gentlemen bending low and looking 
affectionately upon her. 

“Here is one at my ear now, dear brother,” 
she answered with a smile such only as the good 
may wear. 

That look, that smile, with the words she 
uttered were not lost upon Hamilton as he sat 
thus not unwillingly. 

“A homely face, surely,” thought he, “but 
there is a beautiful soul indwelling,’ and he 
passed again into deep meditation. His atten- 
tion was again aroused by this remark from one 
of the gentlemen: 

“You remember, Fred, our professor's defini- 
tion of a wife.” 

“Yes, give it for the ladies’ benefit, particu- 
larly for that of the blushing fair at your side.” 

“Let us have it,” said they all. 

“¢A wife is something to come home to.’” 

“Capital! suggest to your professor the pro- 
priety of issuing a new dictionary, and let it be 
unabridged,” exclaimed a good-humored gentle- 
man, who till this moment had been more ah- 
sorbed in Alpine sunset, springs and cascades 
than with the talk of his companions. 

The gloved hands uttered an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 

“The idea exactly,” mentally ejaculated our 
reflecting friend. “Was ever definition more 
appropriate? Wonder if I wouldn't ve happier 
with ‘something to come home to?’ That room 
of mine is lonely; I scarce know why. Books 
are very silent companions, and my own thoughts 
of late are making me a sadder man, and, I 
fear, not a wiser one.” 

Just then the small figure with the homely 
face stepped out apart from the rest before the 
picture of “Christ Mocked,” and as she gazed 
upon the features of him they were crowning 
with thorns, and then upon the vile ones they 
derided, there came upon her face such an appar- 
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ent shrinking from debased humanity, and such 
sympathy with the divine Redeemer that it grew 
almost Madonna-like in its expression. For 
several minutes she stood rapt in contemplation 
without uttering a single word, till one of the 
gentlemen coming to her said, “Come, Agnes, 
we are going now.” 

As she caught then for the first time a stran- 
ger’s glance riveted upon her with such peculiar 
interest, a flush mantled her cheek, and she 
quickly passed on. 

Our lonely friend could not forget that day, 
and afterward in the busy haunts of mien, in the 
solitude of his own apartment, or on the pages 
of the books he read he saw that face, and, for 
some mysterious reason, that and the profess- 
or’s definition of a wife always went together. 

It was as impossible to banish from his mind 
the impression thus received as for a blind man 
whose eyes have once beheld the light to forget 
its glory, nor did he wish to do so. That day 
was the best which had been granted him for 
long years, even though it snatched from his 
sight a treasure soon as it was given. 

Vainly did he seek in the months that followed 
for another sight of that face among the crowd 
of beauty and fashion that daily throng the 
street. It was not in drawing-room circles nor 
in assemblies who sit listening to the gifted 
of our own and other lands. 

“T will yet patiently wait,” thought he. “Who 
knows but that the same kind Hand who once 
guided her within my sight may bring her again 
to me?” 

He was sitting alone in his room one night 
thinking as usual when a young gentleman, ex- 
quisitely attired, with a frank, good-humored 
countenance, entered with, “Come, my dear 


“Why not?” 

“Don’t you find these parties insipid? I pre- 
fer remaining at home with my own thoughts 
and these good fellows here,” glancing at his 
library, “to playing the attendant to the select, 
languishing few who reply in feeble monosylla- 
bles to one’s various remarks. I have more con- 
genial employment for myself this evening than 
to hold Flora M’Flimsey’s bouquet and fan while 
she sips her coffee and ices.” 

“Nonsense, Wells, you are growing cynical. 
The Flora M’Flimseys are not to be censured so 
much as their mammas and fashionable instruct- 
ors, who teach them to assume various little airs 
and graces, that they may the more effectually 
dispossess us of our hearts and other personal 


property.” 





“Well, whether they or their mammas be re- 
sponsible, I can’t sacrifice myself nightly at 
such shrines, and do henceforth renounce the 
assumed homage. I would rather this very even- 
ing answer Maggie Williams's naive questions 
than listen to all the small talk of the Fifth 
Avenue,” 

“But this is to be really an intellectual gath- 
ering, entirely out of the common order. There 
are to be two poets at least, besides Emil Stein- 
hauer, that German professor from Berlin. But 
the star of the evening will be the fascinating 
Mrs. More, just returned from a bridal tour. 
Did you never see her at Mrs. Meredith’s—Miss 
Ballard she was then? She is graceful, witty, 
and accomplished. They speak, too, of her 
sister Agnes as highly intellectual, and quite a 
paragon of goodness. She is homely enough if 
that be a proof of mentai and moral perfection. 
I saw them to-day at the Astor. Come, you can 
not refuse now to go.” 

Hamilton suddenly concluded to comply with 
his friend’s request. The parlors were filled 
when the gentlemen entered. One of them 
looked anxiously about the assembly, and fete-d- 
tete with Herr Steinhauer, conversing earnestly 
and cheerfully, he saw the long-sought face. 

We need not say that the erudite professor did 
not sit at her side the whole evening, nor whether 
she succeeded in entertaining Mr. Wells as 
admirably on miscellaneous topics as him of the 
Father-land upon the respective merits of Ger 
many and America. 

We will tell you, however, that after this even- 
ing there was a succession of pleasant calls, 
moonlight rambles, fine drives on the sea-shore, 
and more than one visit to the Dusseldorf Gal- 
lery, and that within a year there was another 
joyous bridal. A large circle of friends looked 
proudly on the noble and the good as they stood 
at the altar. : 

Little Maggie, as she touched the orange flow- 
ers in Agnes’s shining hair, said, “It will always 
be so beautiful wherever you go,” and she, press- 
ing the cheek no longer wan, whispered, “God 
grant it, Maggie!” 
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ELEMENTS OF A GOOD CHARACTER. 


In a truly good character we look, first of all, 
for integrity, or an unbending regard to recti- 


tude; then for independence, or the habitual 


determination to be governed by an enlightened 
conviction of truth and duty; then for benevo- 
lence, or the spirit of kindness and good-will to 
men; and last for piety toward God, or an affec- 


tionate, reverent regard for the will and glory . 


of the great Jehovah. 
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OUR OUT-STATION, THE PEACH-FARM 
MISSION. 


BY REY. R. 8S. MACLAY, 


MISSIONARY AT FUH-CHAU, CHINA, 


N a deep, retired valley among the mountains 

some fifteen miles north-west from Fuh-Chau 
lies a straggling hamlet containing perhaps 
sixty families. From a fancied resemblance of 
the valley at this point to a peach the hamlet 
has been called Z*o Ch‘eng (Peach-Farm.). The 
greatest width of the valley does not exceed half 
a mile, while in many places it contracts to a 
narrow ravine. A stream of limpid water flows 
over a pebbly bed through the center of the 
valley. This stream usually glides on with a 
soft, gurgling melody, scattering blessings along 
its course; occasionally, however, when swollen 
by the summer rains, it becomes a torrent, dashes 
down the steep acclivities, breaks away from its 
channel, and carries utter ruin over the adjacent 
fields of waving grain. Grand old mountains 
rise all around, their summits piercing the clouds, 
and their thickly-wooded sides sloping down to 
the valley, skirting the green rice-fields with the 
somber pine, the broad banyan, or the feathery 
bamboo. The people of the valley obtain a 
comfortable livelihood from the cultivation of 
the soil, from the sale of timber cut from the 
mountains, and from occasional business enter- 
prises into the surrounding cities and towns. 

This valley is so entirely away from the great 
lines of travel and: thoroughfares of business 
that it had escaped my observation. Our itiner- 
aries had extended to the more prominent points 
accessible to us, but it was not till the autumn 
of 1858 that we began to visit the Peach-Farm. 
I shall not readily forget the incidents of my 
first visit. Leaving our boat about nine miles 
above Fuh-Chau we struck across the rice-fields, 
and, after walking five miles, came to the en- 
trance to the valley. After leading us up a bold 
spur of the mountain, the path wound along the 
side of the mountain, with dizzy hights above 
and shadowy depths far below. The scene quite 
overpowered me. Such rocks and mountains! 
such intense silence! It seemed as though I 
had entered a new world, fresh from the great 
Creator’s hand, and I found myself instinctively 
listening for the rustling of angels’ wings, and 
looking for the footprints or drapery of the In- 
visible. We reached the outskirts of the hamlet 
ahout four o'clock, P. M., and stopped with a 
friend of the native helper who accompanied 
me. Only the female members of the family 
were at home, as the men and beys were out 
deer-stalking on the mountains. Toward night- 
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fall the hunters returned, and it was really re- | 





freshing to receive their cordial weleome. The 
tidings of our arrival was soon circulated, the 
hall of the house was lighted up for preaching, 
and the exercises were kept up till midnight. 
The scene was one of strange, exciting interest. 
A foreigner was a rare sight in this secluded 
valley, and the simple-minded rustics could 
scarcely credit their senses when they found them- 
selves actually in the presence of a genuine 
“outsider,” who spoke in their own vernacular, 
and told them of a blessed Savior, of a glorious 
heaven, and of the Gospel’s certain triumph 
throughout all lands. To me the occasion was 
one of the most delightful episodes in my life. 
After the continued rebuffs and disappointments 
I had experienced in presenting to the Chinese 
the Gospel message, it seemed almost incredible 
that at last the seed was falling on good ground, 
that I was now under a Chinese roof where 
Jesus was an invited and honored guest, and that 
I was preaching to those who are willing to 
accept the great salvation. Our helper was 
almost beside himself with excitement. He 
preached and prayed and exhorted as though he 
would never stop. At times his discourse would 
grow movingly eloquent. “You ought to be 
Christians,” he exclaimed; “the quietness of 
your valley invites to meditation; these beautiful 
slopes and trees, and that flowing stream all tell 
you of the goodness of God. These mountains 
are ever pointing you to the great God, the 
lightnings that flash along their summits, and 
the thunders that echo through their ravines, the 
sun, and moon, and stars, and rain, and dew, all 
tell you of his wisdom and power, and now we 
come to tell you of the gift of his Son for a lost 
world. You can not refuse this mercy, you 
surely will accept the blessings he offers you.” 
It was past midnight when we retired. With 
me, however, sleep was utterly out of the ques- 
Old memories and joyous anticipations, 
scenes of the home-land and scenes of the glory- 
land flashed and whirled through my mind, till 
the cries of the early hunters and the light 
streaming in through the roof told me a new 
day was opening. 

The genuineness of the work thus auspiciously 
begun was soon put te the test. The enemy had 
no idea of yielding without a struggle. A gen- 
eral alarm was sounded on the subject, and it 
was proposed to check the evil in the bud by 
entering in their courts of justice crim‘nal 
charges against every Chinese who embraced 
the new doctrines. Some suggested a more 
private plan of procedure, and soon our catechu- 
mens found all the heathen members of their 
respective families arrayed against them, and 
employing every form of annoyance and intimi- 
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dation to deter them from embracing Christian- 
ity. Others declared that the idols were incensed 
at the denunciations poured upon them by the 
Christians, and that soon unheard-of calamities 
would fall on all the Chinese of the valley. In 
the family with whom I stopped during my visit 
the contention grew warm and exciting. The 
heathen members of the family declared that 
when the foreign missionary entered the house 
the spirits of the idols all ran away, and hence, 
on each occasion of my leaving the place, these 
idol worshipers went out to the mountain behind 
the house and ealled upon the spirits to return, 
assuring them the missionary had gone. The 
spirits returned two or three times, but at last 
they became refractory, and declared they would 
never enter the house again. A famous exorcist 
was then sent for, and he employed all his pow- 
ers of incantation, but still the spirits were in- 
corrigible. To all interrogations and objurga- 
tions their uniform reply was, “Jesus is very 
powerful, and unless you keep him out of the 
house we dare not reénter it.” This was evi- 
dently bringing matters to a crisis, and we 
waited anxiously for the next move of the enemy. 
But God was better to us than all our fears. 





The brethren bore themselves with meekness and 
dignity through the trying ordeal, and were ever | 
ready to give a reason for the hope they | 
cherished, 

The triumph came at last. After passing | 
through a course of Christian instruction, and | 
giving satisfactory evidence of their fitness for 
the ordinance, seven of the adult candidates 
were approved fur baptism, and Sunday, March 
13, 1859, was appointed as the time for adminis- 
tering the ordinance. The morning of that day 
dawned with a genial sky and balmy atmosphere; 
all nature seemed redolent of God and heaven. 
At an early hour our extempore chapel was 
filled with attentive hearers, and after a suitable 
discourse from, ‘“ Behold, we have forsaken all 
and followed thee; what shall we have, there- 
fore?” the candidates were admitted first to 
baptism and then to the Lord’s supper. Let us 
linger for a moment over this scene. Mighty 
empires have keen founded and thrones estab- 
lished under circumstances and incidents less 
striking and auspicious, and yet how rude, how 
unpromising the material aspects of the scene! 
Our chapel is a small, earth-floored room in a 
country farm-house, destitute alike of windows 
or ceiling. In one corner of the room are piled 
plows, drags, hoes, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, while scattered round the room, on back- 
less benches or on the threshold of the door, sat 
the rustic congregation. The occasion reminded 





me of former times when, in country school- 


houses, or log-cabins, or the tented grove, it was 
my privilege to proclaim the tidings of salvation 
in my own vernacular; and as I thought of the 
rapid process by which those school-houses be- 
came beautiful church edifices, those log-cabing 
palatial residences, and those forests populous 
cities, my faith descried the day when China, 
clothed and in her right mind, shall be found 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, and I felt that, 
despite the humble incidents of the present hour, 
I was aiding in the initiation of a glorious enter- 
prise, laying the foundation of that kingdom 
which shall stand forever. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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FOREBODING. 
BY MRS. C. P. BLAIR. 


One livelong day I sat apart, 

Striving against an influence 

That came and went, I knew not whence, 
But left its shadow on my heart. 


It seemed as if the very air 
Bore to my lips a stagnant freight, 
A cold, dull, visionary weight, 
Pregnant with undefined despair. 


Without the world was beautiful, 
Autumn’s rich drapery like gold 
Lay wreathed in many a fitful fold 

Upon the distant hazy hill. 


Earth’s festal banners were unfurled 
To grace the year’s great carnival; 
Albeit, something like a pall 

Shut from my sense the outer world. 


A sweet, pale face—a spirit’s tread— 
Athwart my floor the sunbeams lay 
So strangely sad that dying day; 

They woke a shivering of dread. 


°T was no wild vagary of love; 
The curtain moved, and looking round 
Nor human form was there, nor sound, 
But peering in a snow-white dove. 


I know not if it were a sprite, 
Or wraith from out the spirit-land, 
Only that from my eager hand 
Shrinking, it seemed to melt from sight. 


That night swept on, a day aside, 
And then the dreadful missive came, 
So full of love, so fall of pain, 

0, God, I would that I had died! 


Thus bitterly I learned at last 
The wherefore of my boding fears; 
Meet offerings those burning tears 

To the inevitable past. 


O, dream of bliss! 0, life’s one crown! 
0, memory, redolent with love! 
Ye whisper of my own dead dove 

Beneath the autumn flowers laid down. 
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HUMAN WANT—ITS LESSONS AND EFFECTS. 


BY PRESIDENT ALLYN. 
*¢ Necessitas est mater artium.”’ 


“¢ Want is the mother of industry.” 
OLD Proverss. 

TORDS are often Lesbian rules, which meas- 

ured a longer or a shorter distance, accord- 
ing to the person using them or the purpose for 
which they were applied. Hence some words 
are conveniently, others perplexingly ambiguous, 
The former convey different ideas according to 
the connection in which they stand, and yet al- 
ways give a distinct and definite sense. They 
vary greatly, but always on some well-understood 
condition. These are consequently never per- 
plexing, though ever differing; never false, though 
always changing, like the colors and figures of 
the kaleidoscope. 

Such a word is want. It may mean a simple 
lack or deficiency, as the want of health in a sick 
body, or of heat in snow and ice; an indispensa- 
ble necessity, as the want of food or rest, of ex- 
ercise or society; a mere desire, as the want of 
dress or display; or a casual whim, as the want 
of condiment or stimulant in food or drink. In 
all these cases a glance reveals the peculiar shade 
of meaning in the word, and removes all prac- 
tical ambiguity. Since this word is used with so 
large a variety of signification, it is by no means 
strange that human wants are said to be innu- 
merable; and still less strange is it that many, 
especially many pious people, should quote with 
heartiest approbation the verse of Goldsmith: 


‘“‘Then, pilgrim, turn, thy thoughts forego; 
All earth-born cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


Still it may be maintained against all such, 
and against all contradicters, that this verse, 
although having a sweet rhythm in its construc- 
tion, and a tender melancholy in its sentiment, 
is, nevertheless, superficial, untruthful, and un- 
philosophical. Superficial—as looking only to 
the most obvious and least satisfying wants of 
man, to wit, those of his animal nature. Un- 
truthful—inasmuch as the Creator has made man 
so that he absolutely wants or needs almost an 
infinite variety of good things. Unphilosoph- 


ical—hecause it supposes that a contented quiet- | 
ism is the great end or need of the human race— | 


@ supposition which deprives man of the stimu- 
lus of want—the most powerful incentive to ex- 


ertion, by which alone his restlessness can be | 
satisfied and his nature be improved; for no nar- | 


row round of enjoyments can, by any possibility, 


fit him for his sublime destinies. This may seem | 


Vou. XX.—19 


a paradox. It is true, however, as many startling 
paradoxes are. 

If man wanted or needed only a “little,” and 
did not want “that little long,” he would be very 
inferior even as an animal, to say nothing of him 
as a rational being. For the exact place of any 
creature in the grand scale of existence, and the 
future destiny of that creature, may be quite ac- 
curately measured by his wants. If it wants only 
a place to rest and rot, it is a stone or a clod. 
If it wants only sunlight, heat, moisture, and a 
soil adapted to nourish its peculiar fiber, it is a 
plant, and it grows of itself to its perfect devel- 
opment and dies. If it wants soft mud at the 
bottom of a still, salt sea, filled with suitable ani- 
malcule, it may be a sponge, a clam, or an oys- 
ter; and there gathering the food which comes 
to it and satisfies all its wants, it grows thriv- 
ingly, needing nothing else and profiting by noth- 
ing else. If it be an ox, a horse, or a bird, it 
wants a larger variety both of nourishment and 
opportunities; and it will surely degenerate if 
these are not provided. When we rise to man, 
viewed merely as an animal, his wants must be 
more numerous still, and of a more varied, and, 
possibly, of a more whimsical character. He 
must have food, clothing, and shelter, and how 
many other real and necessary wants these things 
presuppose and demand, a little consideration 
will show. Many pious sentimentalists seem to 
imply that the merest sufficiency of the simplest 
‘food, and warm, though it be the coarsest, cloth- 
ing, and the scantiest and most unadorned honse, 
are all that man really needs, Both the truth 
and wisdom of such an assertion will appear if 
we inquire, What are man’s real wants? what 
do these wants teach? and what is their effect on 
man himself and on society?—questions which 
may be discussed without any attempt to keep 
them separate. 

. Neglect all the significance of this world of 
nature, so wonderful in all its beauties of moru- 
ing, its glories of noontide, and its evening splen- 
dors, suggestive of futurity; put aside all the 
majesty of ocean, sky, mountain, plain, storm, 
and snow, each of which forces upon man the 
necessity of contemplation and stirs the craving 
of want within him; look only at his animal 
wants and mark how all these, beginning in the 
moving of some instinctive appetite or bodily 
necessity, do stretch outward and upward to in- 
finity, and attempt to take a catalogue of man’s 
| wants, and they will be found to multiply while 

you count them. Compare the human infant 

_with the young wren. The former is as helpless 
as the latter, and continues in that helplessness 
_a hundred times as long. Food, warmth, and 
shelter are all the bird wants, and having these, 
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in a couple of weeks it attains its proper state 
of independence. The child for years needs 
food, shelter, clothing, and careful nursing, all 
supplied for him, and much more besides these. 
For every one of these leads forward to and im- 
plies more. 

As to food. While the infant will not require 
as much in weight, proportionately to its size, as 
many animals, it does need it in a more concen- 
trated form; and owing to his larger development 
of brain and the more rapid consumption of the 
substance of that brain, this food must contain 
the rarest and most nutritious elements in great 
abundance. Such food, therefore, as man will 
want, requires more and richer soil for its pro- 
duction, and, in fact, it will much more rapidly 
exhaust that soil than will the food needed for 
brutes. Then it never grows spontaneously. It 
demands careful cultivation, and hence the need 
of tools or implements of agricultural husbandry. 
And as the race multiplies and the want of more 
food presses upon society, this will lead to the 
domestication and use of animals for draught, 
for burdens, and the plow. Man must now re- 
member the experiments of his ancestors and 
avail himself of all their skill to produce the 
needed amount and variety of food, and also to 
increase both from year to year. Bird and beast 
never want a larger variety of food, and hence 
they labor not for it, and, therefore, can not im- 
prove. In addition to all this, man’s needs cook- 
ing, and this prepares the way for utensils to 
crush the wheat, and calls for contrivance to bake 
and boil, to roast and dress it. 

But man needs clothing. His naked body can 
not withstand the heat of summer suns, nor the 
cold of winter frosts; and, since the expulsion 
from Eden, no where does the earth of her own 
accord, unasked and uncompelled, produce mate- 
rial for his garments. And not only are these 
raw materials obtained with much difficulty and 
toil, but their preparation and fashioning are 
matters of much skill and labor. Here also he 
needs tools, and those of more delicacy and bet- 
ter finish. His dwelling too must be a wholesome, 
sun-lighted habitation. He can not escape the 
peltings of the merciless storm, nor the damp of 
the enervating night-chills by delving in the earth 
like the fox, nor by building a nest among the 
branches like the bird. He must have a house; 
not a den, nor a burrow; not a perch, nor a nest, 
nor an ant-hill. And this house, to accommodate 
his social nature and enable parents and children 
to live together in mutual comfort and make 
progress in knowledge and refinement, must re- 
ceive enlargement and grow in beauty and con- 
venience. Hence want will cause improvements, 
for these are the offspring of want, and in turn 





are the fruitful progenitors of progressive and 
civilizing want. 

So far every thing is animal, and is the simple 
result of attempting to supply bodily wants. But 
man is rational. He has a soul to see beauty 
and fitness, and to want them; and this want 
leads him to ask for and to contrive for the pro- 
duction of beauty and harmony in all that he 
does. He wants to cultivate his field so that the 
growing crop shall exhibit the beauty of order 
as well as the glory of waving vegetation. He 
wants to fashion his implements of work so that 
they shall please the eye of the soul as well as 
fit the hand of the body. He wants his garments 
and his house so shaped and colored as to delight 
the inner sense of fitness and grace as well as to 
shield him from inclement weather. These soul- 
wants are the most real wants of his whole na- 
ture—real, when we consider the craving or de- 
mand within the nature ever clamoring for beauty; 
still more real, when we reflect on the effects 
which they produce on the world and the charac- 
ter of the man himself. They are soul-wants, 
not body-wants. The want of food, clothing, and 
shelter is a bodily want, but it does aid to bring 
forth that peculiar want which belongs to the im- 
material, rational part of man, and which noth- 
ing can destroy. The other wants live only while 
the body exists, and sometimes even they are 
partially destroyed or decay before the body dies. 
They are dependent, in a measure at least, on 
health and vigor. Soul-wants must live and 
grow while the spirit lives and thrives. 

This leads to a further remark that want, com- 
bined with resolute determination to allay that 
want, is the grand condition of all human im- 
provement. This condition makes work, in some 
one or more of its multifarious forms, a necessity 
or a want of the race. To gratify desire or to 
satisfy want, labor becomes indispensable; and 
who does not know that never a man or a peo 
ple, never a class or a race has improved or risen 
in the scale of civilization and refinement unless 
they have, either of their own accord or by the 
compulsion of stern necessity, engaged in vigor- 
ous and patient work. Work, then, is one of 
man’s wants, and one too which he will do well not 
to overlook. And it is like all other soul-wants, 
and will promote improvement if gratified. Itis 
not simply a bodily want, though the body needs 
its sedative and its stimulating effects, and, like 
all wants of this class, it tends to multiply the 
demand for itself in man’s nature. Perhaps it 
ought to be remarked, in a parenthetic way, that 
bodily wants seek only a given amount of grati- 
fication. Any thing forced upon them more than 
this, or beyond enough to satisfy their immediate 
craving, is always productive of pain, disgust, 
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and damage. Not so of soul-wants. They often 
demand an unlimited gratification, which gen- 
erally adds to their relish and desire for more. 
Work is both a soul-want and a bodily one. For 
the body, it must be moderate and not too long- 
continued; for the soul, it may be prolonged in- 
definitely. 

In close connection with this may be men- 
tioned the want of society. This is seen par- 
tially developed in animals, but only in a small 
degree. In man it rises toa noble principle, and 
has a reflex influence on all his other wants. It 
modifies the want of food, and compels man to 
seek for food better in kind, more abundant in 
quantity, more tasteful in appearance, and more 
elaborate in ornament. Exactly so of his cloth- 
ing. It must have better colors, more variety, 
harmony, and appropriateness, beeause of the 
society which he seeks. It must be of finer text- 
ure, more graceful in form, and of more elegant 
manufacture. And his house is not only larger, 
as before said, on account of society, but far 
more splendid and permanent. The beauty, too, 
which the soul craves is hence sought more ea- 
gerly, and must combine more of pleasing variety 
and more of enduring novelty. This want also 
compels man to go above himself and ask for 
the society and communion of his Maker. Thus 
it becomes, in connection with the religious ele- 
ment of his nature, his most elevating and enno- 
bling principle. Wanting the society of his fel- 
lows, and the approbation of his Maker, he can 
but feel the necessity of a truthful soul to render 
him worthy of such society; and, therefore, he is 
prompted by this want to labor to become better 
and truer, more righteous and holy. This im- 
proves his moral and spiritual nature, and is the 
climax of all his wants, and shows how broad 
and deep is the philosophy of want. 

What now are some of the lessons of human 
want? This has been partially illustrated al- 
ready, and will, therefore, need but a word further. 
As man’s wants are so much more numerous and 
exacting than those of the lower animals; and 
as the gratification of these wants always tends 
to produce new ones, we may, in this fact, find 
one of the strong links of that chain of proba- 
bilities which go far to indicate and establish the 
immortality of the human soul. For if man 
could be as easily satisfied as the brute, might 
he not be supposed to die as easily and as com- 
pletely? But as he, unlike all other creatures, can 
never be satisfied, or, rather, can never remain 
satisfied, and—paradoxical as it may seem—as 
the nearer he shall on the morrow approach his 
ideal of to-day, the farther will he on to-morrow 
fall short of his to-morrow’s ideal; so may we 
not conclude that he is destined to unlimited 





progress; since a benign Creator would never 
have given desires which he intended should 
never taste the sweets of complete satisfaction? 
As, therefore, the gratification of desire or the 
satisfaction of want engenders a higher desire or 
wants, does not this fact mark man off and sepa- 
rate him by an almost infinite distance from the 
brutes that perish? Give the bird daily food and 
a suitable nest, and it wants nothing else, nay, 
will take nothing else. Give the fox a hole and 
a sufficiency of blood, and he will have no more. 
Provide for the ox, the horse, or the sheep a 
proper amount of hay, grass, or provender, and 
he will use nothing more. But give a man ex- 
actly what he wants to-day, and while that seems 
to satisfy the want that called for it, a new stim- 
ulus will be added to that want. It is like feed- 
ing a fire with combustible fuel. When small 
the fire consumes slowly, but additional fuel in- 
creases its power to assimilate or consume in a 
greater ratio. So the gratification of desire or 
the supply of want does but enlarge man’s ca- 
pacity and inflame his desires. Hence, may it 
not be argued that want renders our immortality 
probable? 

But while thus much may be said, and said 
truly, in regard to human want, there must be 
some qualification attached to the general idea 
that want prompts to improvement and argues 
an eternity of progression on the part of the liy- 
ing subject from whose nature these wants spring. 
Real want is the condition of improvement, and 
to satisfy it thoroughly encourages invention, 
promotes honesty, and enlarges both the sphere 
and the capacity of desire. Unreal and unre- 
stricted want, or the want of a feverish or a pam- 
pered sensuality, is the exact reverse, and while 
it may stimulate cunning and ingenuity in cer- 
tain directions, it does at the same time beget 
hypocrisy and introduce the whole brood of fraud, 
deceit, and meanness. Let it not be forgotten 
that bodily wants are most frequently the unreal; 
soul-wants the real, however common it may be 
among those who do not think to reverse these 
epithets. Soul-wants and a few simple bodily 
wants may, as they are sometimes termed, be 
called natural wants; while a very large class 
of bodily wants are appropriately, and often with 
strictest justice, denominated artificial wants, as 
having no true and real foundation in the consti- 
tution of our being. They are not uncommonly 
wholly imaginary at first, but by habit they be- 
come so ingrafted upon the original nature as to 
form a second nature very different from that 
which our Creator gave us. This constitutes 
them both artificial and unreal. 

It is this sort of want—unrestrained and de- 
termined on gratification—that leads to fraud, 
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and introduces so many adulterated and coun- 
terfeit ariicles into all branches of trade and 
business. If a youth of sixteen, having only 
three cents to spend daily, wants and can not do 
without six cigars—the best Havanas—a day, it 
is one of the most easy and natural things in the 
world that some ingenious person shall supply 
the article—in name—for the money and still 
make a profit by it. A few cast-off cabbage 
leaves, soaked in a decoction of the main stalks 
of Connecticut-grown tobacco, will answer the 
purpose admirably and supply the want. If half 
a million of kitchen maids, earning on an aver- 
age one dollar and a half a week, want splendid 
jewelry made of gold and set with costly gems, 
in abundance greater than the rich, some Attle- 
boro tinker will supply the demand with a com- 
position of tin, copper, and zinc, colored with 
common salt and aquafortis, and will adorn it 
with all sorts of precious stones, made of glass 
or paste. If these same girls and others want 
and must have fine linens and gorgeous silks, 
for which they can pay not more than a fifth of 
their actual cost, some body will invent the arti- 
cles and lay up money by it—making the former, 
showing a beautiful pliancy and an extra white- 
ness, out of cotton and starch, and the latter out 
of a mixture of worsted, linen, cotton, silk, and 
glue, so that they shall appear to be of the stiff- 
est texture and richest luster. If five millions 
of men in our country want each twenty-five gal- 
lons of whisky a year, costing, to make it hon- 
estly—if such an article ever be honestly made— 
at least fifty cents a gallon, and are able to pay 
for it only twenty cents the gallon; or want ten 
gallons of wine at a dollar a gallon, while the 
genuine article costs at least two dollars, when 
there is only corn enough to produce two gallons 
of the former, and when only grapes enough 
grow to make a quart of the latter for each con- 
sumer, some trader or wine merchant will find 
skill and material, by the aid of fire and chem- 
ica! affinities, to produce good whisky—as to 
color and burning taste—out of water, cider, oil 
of vitriol, and juniper berries, and wine out of 
logwood, whisky, and cockroaches, and will sell 
at a profit the articles—bad enough to suit such 
depraved tastes—at a rate cheap enough to suit 
the purses of persons nursing such aristocratic 
wants and carrying such plebeian purses. So if 
men want to live in palaces of marble and free- 
stone, and are not able to pay for real substan- 
tial frame mansions, architects, masons, and car- 
penters can always be found who can veneer 
house fronts with the thinnest scale of the real 
stone; or cheaper still, whocan put up the thinnest, 
shammiest brick wall, and daub it with mortar, 
grooved and stuccoed into the showiest of marble 





or the solidest of stone; or who, at a less expense 
still, can patch up boards, and with simple paint 
and putty transmute the shanty into a freestone 
palace! 

Want is not only an imperative lord, but also 
a wonderful magician and alchemist. It is more 
potent in this direction than even the fabled Gor- 
gon Medusa, who turned every thing she looked 
upon into stone. Want sets its eyes upon cotton 
and it becomes linen, or wool, or silk; upon 
pinchbeck and glass, and forthwith they become 
gold and diamonds; upon perched peas and corn 
meal, and they are roasted coffee and ginger; 
upon lath and plaster, and lo, they are granite, 
and bronze, and iron! And yet even these shams 
may have their uses, and certainly they do have 
a startling significance. All things have their 
affinities, and these affinities will often reveal 
original and innate likenesses, while we had not 
suspected even an analogy, much less a similar- 
ity. So the people who seek after these shams 
are mostly shams themselves; we know them by 
their attractions. 

Nothing but a thing capable of being made a 
magnet will turn lovingly toward the magnet, or 
obey the exhilarating forces of electricity; and 
nothing but a buzzard, a vulture, or a fly will 
pass by wholesome meat to gloat and feed on 
carrion. 

There is, then, an important lesson even in 
these very annoying, perplexing shams and imi- 
tations. They may teach us what persons are 
true and willing to appear only as they are; for 
while a man is desirous, for the sake of the mere 
show, of dwelling in a lath-and-plaster stone-house, 
or of wearing a copper-tin gold watch or guard 
chain; while a woman is desirous, both for show and 
economy, of wearing cotton-silk dresses and gam 
diamonds; and while both are willing, for cheap- 
ness and fashion’s sake, to drink aquafortis brandy 
and cockroach wine, you may be certain that the 
human part of the personage, if looking a little 
more genuine and real, is not a whit truer or 
more like what it purports to be, than is the ma- 
terial in which it is clothed or which it drinks. 
It does not necessarily degrade a man to have 
such wants as these; but it does degrade him to 
yield to them; and it always degrades the man 
who sapplies them, and much more him who 
pampers them. Sinful thoughts and unholy 
mental suggestions do not of necessity prove & 
man a great sinner, provided that he strives to 
banish them at once from him. They may only 
show to him his weak side, and be a warning to 
him to set a double guard in that particular place. 
President Edwards resolved to watch his dreams, 
and if he found any evil suggestions mingling 
among them, to be more watchful in praying 
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against them. Soif a man finds within him any | 


of these wants, which, unrestrained, would lead 
him to put on, or to surround himself with, or to 
love any sort of sham or counterfeit whatever, 
he may be sure that he has still within his soul a 
foe, or at least a place for a foe to hide. Let 
him betake himself to prayer and supplication, 
that he may be thoroughly delivered and made 
so to love truth in the inward parts that no coun- 
terfeit can be tolerated near him. By such con- 
siderations, by such watchfulness, and by such 
prayers, will he be enabled to rise to that genuine 
abhorrence of all shams, so characteristic of 
every noble soul, and which gleams out in letters 
of fire from almost every line of God’s holy word. 
So will he learn to love purity and truthfulness, 
such as the Scriptures enjoin and command, and 
he will thus know how to sympathize with the 
beautiful lines of one of our own poets: 


In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each unseen and hidden part; 
For the gods see every-where. 
Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 

And this view of human want teaches us that 
one of the most real and imperative of all our 
wants is the want or need of restraint. Unless 
we can learn “to cireumscribe our desires,” and 
keep all our wants within the “proper circle” 
marked out by the compass and prescribed by 
our Creator, we may be sure they will lead us 
greatly astray. But while the due restraint is 
put upon all our passions and appetites, while 
our wants are regulated by what we really need, 
and are confined to such things as will truly en- 
noble and adorn our natures, we shall always 
find want prompting to labor, and labor always 
working improvement. Let us not, then, throw 
contempt upon human wants, but rather study 
them, carefully discriminating between the real 
and the imaginary; between those we can law- 
fully gratify and those we can not; between those 
that encourage in us a healthful activity and 
those that induce us to become deceitful; and let 
us then use want as a spur for our souls, to drive 
them more rapidly along the career of legitimate 
progress. 

a aes 


Or such mighty importance every man is to 
himself, and ready to think he is so to others; 
without once making this easy and obvious re- 
flection, that his affairs can have no more weight 
with other men than theirs have with him; and 
how little that is, he is sensible enough. 


‘menced my walk up the mountain. 





ITINERANCY AND SCENES IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY REV. 8. D. SIMONDS. 
A FAMOUS MULE RIDE. 


HASTA, December, 1856.—On the morning 

of the 9th of October, refreshed and invigor- 
ated with sleep, but more by the repose of faith, 
I rose early, paid next to my last dollar for my 
mule keeping, and started on my lonely way, re- 
gardless of many warnings, from French Gulch 
over Trinity Mountain. The air was sharp and 
bracing, with an occasional roughness of the 
wind; overhead the white-plumed clouds hurried 
in platoons to the north by east. They seemed 
to have a battle of storm on hand to which they 
hasted with invisible feet, and joined and swelled 
the gathering blackness that hung its heavy folds 
about Mount Shasta, the king of California 
mountains. I saw these clouds form from noth- 
ing, apparently springing quicker than I could 
see, from particular points, and gathering addi- 
tions rapidly, then flying in a ragged bulk away, 
which grew and swelled as it rolled or perchance 
broke in twain, but kept on the general direction. 
Then others formed and sped after them. It was 
a new sight to me—an enrapturing, natural 
beauty, on which I gazed delighted as I rode up 
Clear creek, up and down the spurs of the mount- 
ain, for six miles or more, till I came to the shoot 
or spur up which I was directed to take to cross 
the main ridge. 

“Ts it possible!” I mentally exclaimed, looking 
up two or three times before I really measured 
the long, steep ascent, and half hoping that was 
not the trail—‘is it possible that this is the 
trail?’ There was in fact no other, and for what 
place except Yreka would a trail be found over 
such a mountain! I looked down in consterna- 
tion at my little mule. Poor thing! I could not 
think of riding her up. So down I got and com- 
Talk about 
the charity of Uncle Toby, who put the fly out 
of the window, saying, “The world is wide enough 
for me and thee!” He would have shown a bet- 
ter charity in letting the poor fly be inside, and 
it would then be nothing to the charity of a man 
who pays his money for a mule to ride, feeds her 
well, and then leads her up the steep mountains. 
Any man who is charitable feels well; and so I 
was feeling very comfortable in my lonely ascent. 
The mule looked particularly kind and shy, and 
watchful, and twirled her long ears in various 
directions to catch any approaching sound. Once 
or twice she made me think she certainly saw an 
Indian or smelled a grizzly bear. But after a 
hasty jerk or two she seemed quieted and fol- 
lowed very demurely. 

Up, up, two and a half miles. Scrambling up 
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on an angle of forty to sixty degrees* will make 
one, unaccustomed to the exercise, weak in the 
knees, and no amount of clerical dignity can 
prevent his puffing. I stopped frequently to re- 
cover breath and strength, and feasted my eyes 
on the grandeur that faced me about—here a 
solemn gorge, there magnificent castellated crags 
and peaks; yonder, in the rounded heaving of 
the mountain breast, the silent swell and mag- 
nificent unfolding of beauty; here, the whisper- 
worshiping pine—the still voice out of which 
God comes; there, the twisting, gnarled oak, with 
its condénsed dignity, seeming almost afire with 
its life-forcee—reminding me of the solemn paint- 
ing in Wordsworth’s Yew-Trees: 


“Each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibers serpentine, 
Up-coiling and inveterately convolved, 
Nor uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane;” 


and all around the bristling chaparral and chemi- 
sette—the flesh-hairs and manes of the ridges. 
I know not how it is, but to me there is some- 
thing wonderfully sustaining in mountain glory. 
Physically weak ordinarily and trembling, I never 
felt like yielding to exhaustion on the mountains. 


I am capable of three times the exertion and en- 
durance of any other place. 

After the first bench is passed the trail sweeps 
round to the left of a high knob, ascending by a 
narrow dug-way, on the lower side of which logs 
or stones are laid to hold the earth from sliding 
down. I overtook just here a pack-train of some 
fifty mules, heavily loaded, carrying, the driver 
told me, three hundred and four hundred pounds 
each. I wondered how they had come up the 
first bench, and pitied the poor creatures indeed. 
They seemed to labor very hard and went grunt- 
ing along at every step, making an irregular 
chorus of groans. I ventured to suggest to the 
driver the hardship it was for the mules to carry 
such loads over these vast mountajns, “Faugh! 
the d—l!” he exclaimed, and then surveyed me 
from head to feet, and with staring eyes and a 
huge oath demanded, “Do you walk to favor your 
inule?’ He then looked at the mule and again 
ut me, as I was all steaming with perspiration, 


and exclaimed with another oath, “She is better | 


able to carry you, than,you, sir, are to walk.” 
He then turned to his train and began shouting 
and swearing at them all in general, and then at 
this one and that one by name in particular. I 





* A much better trail was soon after constructed, 
and now—1859—s wagon road leads over the mount- 
ain. One can scarcely imagine the difference, nor 
the growth of this country. 


observed he had a name for any mule that stop- 
ped or seemed disposed to get out of the trail; 
and as it was not possible for me to pass for the 
present, owing to the steepness and roughness of 
the mountain on both sides the trail, 1 began to 
make inquiries: 

“Have all your mules got names?” 

“Yes, and know them, too, well. Get up 
there!’ he immediately hallooed out to a clump 
of four or five mules which had stopped near the 
-head of the train, and he vociferated, 

“Blaze! —— Blaze! —— Luke! —— Bill! — 
Bill!” swearing more than the blanks inti- 
mate. 

“What makes mule-drivers swear so much? 
Can't they drive mules without cursing them?” 

The man turned a curious and scrutinizing 
glance on me, and soon perceiving my serious- 
ness let his eye and countenance fall. Candor, 
the frequent characteristic of the wildest Califor- 
nians, is now apparent in him. 

“Tt is a bad habit, sir—inexcusably bad, and 
I am sorry for it; but the truth is, the d—] is in 
the mules, and I can not drive them without 
swearing.” This he said with the most serious 
and decided tone and manner. I told him I had 
heard the same before in this country, but could 
not believe hardly that the men who said it were 
in sober earnest. 

“T declare solemnly,” he replied, “I was never 
more in earnest in my life.” , 

“Very well,” I said, “it may be some think so, 
I am inclined to believe on the whole that when 
men fall into sin they do become superstitious 
and may believe the d—l is in mules; that there 
are witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, ete., all about 
the world. A pure life and a sense of the pres- 
ence of God casts out all such chimeras, and 
fills men with love and peace; that is, it deprives 
their experience of all such facts, which they 
therefore call chimeras; but in truth I do not 
know what may be in a man that is without God, 
We read of some who were to be tormented of 
the devil.” 

“TI expect that’s the mule-drivers,” growled 
my new acquaintance. ‘Who swear,” I added. 

I attempted now to pass, the mountain above 
the trail being sufficiently clear to admit of it, 
but the muleteer desired me not to pass the upper 
side, as his mules might be frightened and leave 
the trail, to the left of which the ground was 
rough and precipitous. I readily complied and 
reined back my animal. I could see he had 
more work to keep from swearing than it was to 
drive the mules. Every few rods he choked down 
a big oath and let slip the softer forms of pro- 
| fanity only half emphasized. I told him how 
| deeply horrified I had often felt at the amount 
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of profanity I had heard in the country; that 
once I was passing where a six-mule team was 
stalled. It was in such a place in the road that 
no other teams could pass, and some eight wag- 
ons were standing along in the rear waiting for 
this train to get out of the way. Teams were 
doubled and several men at the wheels, but the 
load would not move. As I was passing the 
whipping, shouting, and swearing was so shock- 
ing that I could not but hold up my hands and 
exclaim, “O! O! O!” The teamsters all stopped 
and looked up in amaze, when I said, “What 
shocking profanity—shocking!” Silence and 
some little confusion seemed to be on the com- 
pany, and I was passing on when a small man 
on the top of a big wagon, a hundred yards off, 
cried out, \ 
“Halloo, mister, don’t be too hard on us. 
You 'd swear yourself if you drove mules.” 
There was a laugh at this, as much as to say, 
“Well said—truth—truth;” but I exclaimed with 


energy, 
“No—no—I am engaged in a more difficult 
business than mule-driving, and I never swear.” 
“T should like to know what it is,” said the 
little man with a fine, questioning voice. 
“Yes, yes; tell us what it is. 


Give itup. You 
tell us now,” cried several after me with gruff 
voices. 

I stopped my horse, turned in my saddle and 
said, “Gentlemen, my business in California is to 
persuade men to travel the road to heaven, and 
in no spirit of banter I tell you it is hard work, 
harder than mule-driving, and I never think of 
swearing about it.” 

The reply seemed to ‘strike them as quite 
amusing. All laughed, and one man swore it 
it was true. The little man seemed to take it 
more thoughtfully than the rest, and after I had 
passed on a little distance he said very de- 
eidedly, 

“You are right, mister; you are perfectly 
right.” 

My friend seemed to relish the point of the 
story, but looked not a little confused, when, 
with deep love in my heart and a solemnity of 
manner I could net help under the impulse, I 
said to him,T still continued to invite men to the 
kingdom of heaven; that I hoped he would walk 
in the way of life; that to do so he need not quit 
his business; that God would have mercy on his 
soul that day if he would repent; all he needed 
to do was to quit his sin, profanity among the 
rest. Do it at once, for soon you will be in hell 
at this rate. At which words I bid him farewell 
and started on, as the way was now clear. My 
mule had her own notion, however, about passing 
the train. She seemed to have formed a strong 





attachment for the rear and would not go. I 
applied heel and spur; for like the knight, Hudi- 


bras, who- 


‘Wore on spur 
As wisely knowing could he stir 
To active trot one side of ’s horse 
The other would not lag.” 


I had adopted economy and had but one spur. 
But mules, though they are bound to keep both 
sides in the same relative position, will sometimes 
go sidewise. Mine took a sudden dart ten feet 
down the shelvy side of the mountain and struck 
her fore-feet down stiff-legged, threw her head 
down and her hind-feet up, and reversed the mo- 
tion two or three times, then gave such a whirl 
and snort as made a litile lightning round. I 
had always supposed the flames said to be in the 
nostrils of war-horses in battle were not there, 
but in the writers of poetry; but if I did not see 
magnetic, electric, or veritable sparks fly from 
my mule’s dilated nostrils like watrous sparks 
from steel when held hard upon a wet, rapidly- 
turned emery wheel, why then I had an unusu- 
ally poetic perception—that is all. And that's 
my little jenny serving me such a trick after I 
had led her up the worst part of the mountain! 
There she stands, quivering in every limb, scowL 
ing back her ears, her neck stiff with defiance, 
and her eye as malignant as a serpent’s. I cried 
whoa, whoa, as gently and determined as possi- 
ble. She frisked about as if disposed to jump 
down a ledge nearly twenty feet perpendicular, 
on the brink of which she had stopped. I did 
not dare attempt to get off, and resolved to main- 
tain my seat as long as the mule did her legs. 
But I soon saw she had no idea of going down, 
but that her charitable intention was to leave 
her load among the rocks, and fatling of this she 
was more than willing to get back into the trail. 


I managed to pick up my hat, which had fallen 


on the first plunge, and to readjust my saddle- 
bags, which, being fastened in the middle, had 
changed ends in such a way as to present an 
original specimen of twist, and was ready to try 
to get by the train again. Jenny goes kindly 
and spryly along now, nimble and clean as if 
nothing had happened. Queer notions mules 
take! What could have happened that this gen- 
tle-looking little thing should get so very spunky 
and then seem to forget it so quickly! She trots 
along nicely. I thought some of getting down 
at the next steep bench, but finally concluded to 
ride up slowly. Up she scrambled with me on 
her back, and in the course of fifteen minutes or 
so her head drooped, eyes seemed half shut, and 
she panted as if about ready to fall down. Poor 
thing! Well, I ought to have walked; but we 
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| 
were nearly up, and so I kept my seat. After | 
reaching the top, some five miles traveling, the 
trail takes along the ridge or backbone for two | 
or three miles in a sinuous up-and-down process. 
This riding along the backbone is the grand fea- 

ture of sublimity in mountain traveling. Noth- | 
ing can surpass it for comfort, ease, safety, and | 
general effect of sublimity and beauty. I speak 

of the physical. Along rivers and coasts among 

mountains you find peaks, and bluffs, and gorges 

that excel in solitary effect any thing you will 

ordinarily see on the ridge of a mountain, but it 

is such a scramble up and such a tumble down, 

and the hight or point so narrow that you can 

scarcely taste the luxury of the scenes. But the 

ridge of the mountain, like this, and especially | 
like the Salmon ridge, a part of this general | 
range, once attained enables you to feed on 

grandeur by the hour. Awful canons pitch down 

first on one hand and then on the other. Differ- 

ent ridges unite, and divide, and sink, and mount, 

and straggle into huge heaps and lines in various | 
directions. The trail is far from being level or 
even, yet is tolerable, often striking on a piny 

flat, where the gorges are hid and the surround- 
ing peaks are only seen, and look modest and 
beautiful in their white caps of snow, then sud- 
denly turns on the verge of an awful canon which 
reveals the monster sides of the mountain, then 
up some craggy hump and anon clinging to its 
sliding sides; now doubling a projecting point 
and hanging for a few yards on the very verge 
of a frightful abyss; then takes along command- 
ing points—the sentinel towers of the mountain— 
from which the canon depths—the indescribable 
depths, and lengths, and breadths, and hights of 
mountain grandeur are open before you. How 
capable of power—so capable that you feel al- 
most a terror shaking your bones—how masterly 
the repose—so masterly that it is almost a rap- 
ture of beauty—how full of feeling—yes, I will 

say it, what a great, all-feeling thing the mount- 
ain appears! Will it shake, will it bellow, will it 
strike out its foot and walk over the valleys? 
What living repose! How easily it could do any 
thing it wished to! I sink into nothing and feel 

awe-struck before the all-encompassing, infinite 
Jehovah, whose presence penetrates with life these 

wilds of solitude and grandeur. “The strength 

of the hills is his,” and “his righteousness is like 

the great mountains,” full of defense and un- 

failing springs of love. 

For an hour I had been pursuing my lonely 
and thoughtful way, not wondering that Jesus 
went up into a mountain to pray, but wondering 
Ihad not. Were mountains as elevating in other | 
lands? They had been an object of terror to me | 
in my city life in quite a different sense from | 








what I experienced. I had never felt any where 
so like talking to God in humble submission at 
his feet as there. Suddenly I came in sight of 
three men, very unlovely-looking travelers, ap- 
proaching me not fifty yards distant. They were 
a few yards apart along the trail, and each had a 
rifle or double-barreled gun upon his shoulder. 
Between the second and third man was a pack- 
animal, with a small camp equipage and two 
extra guns. No shovels—no picks, I noticed; 
who could they be? Immediately all the warn- 
ings I had heard unheeded in the morning rushed 
upon my mind. Two or three had told me the 
story of the robbery of Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex- 
press on that mountain; how that six men, with 
masks, rose upon the express messengers and 
passengers—five men in all—and pointing their 


| double-barreled guns directly upon each de- 


manded the treasures in their charge, and suc- 
ceeded in robbing the Company of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and left the messengers and 
travelers tied to trees and gagged. 

“Well, did n't they get away?” I asked. 

“Yes. One man seeing what they were about 
coolly backed himself up to a tree while some of 
the robbers were standing guard and some en- 
gaged in tying the others, and when they had 
tied four, being in a hurry and seeing this man 
stand as if tied and a handkerchief stuffed in his 
mouth, they thought all was right and hasted 
away with their treasure.” 

“Well, then, as soon as the robbers were out of 
sight they were unfastened, armed themselves, 
and pursued them to an advantage, and captured 
them and recovered the treasure?” 

“No, not then; but they were so soon on the 
track that most of them were finally taken, the 
money recovered, and the thieves sent to state- 
prison.” 

“Very well. They won't trouble me. I'll ride 
on alone, though I would like company. I will 
not wait a day for it.” 

Yet now as I looked upon these men this bug- 
aboo story made me wish F had waited for com- 
pany. How rapidly these things went through 
my mind it is hard to tell; and the story, in spite 
of my determination to believe there was not @ 
robber out of jail in the country, still had its in- 
fluence over my mind. I remember now that 
when a boy, a few ghost stories told of an even- 
ing made me afraid to go out in the dark. I 
could almost see a ghost with a light burning in 
my bed-chamber. So on this mountain the story 
of robbers made me see robbers in these persons. 
But I'll tell them who I am, and certainly they 
will know a Methodist preacher has no money. 
And I confess I was glad just then I had none. 
What increased my suspicion was the fact that 
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‘ | 
the foremost man—a tall, bony man, with un- | stopped and leered at me very cross. 


I lifted my 


combed locks and eyes deep set—stopped short | hand to strike her again, when she broke into a 
the moment he saw me, and spoke a word or | free trot for a few rods, then quick as a flash she 
two in a low tone to the man next in the rear. gave a jump one side, whirled round, jumped 


This had the effect to fix that man’s attention on | 


me. He was diminutive in size, yellow complex- 
ion like a Spaniard or mulatto, with a mouth like 
an alligator. It struck me as the most enormous 
mouth I had ever seen on a human being. I was 
undoubtedly a little incapable of a very rational 
judgment; but if he had been a little differently 
circumstanced, less long black hair, in different 
company, without an old hat and clothes, and in 
the mountains of Borneo, I should have felicita- 
ted myself on the sight of an orang-outang— 
simia satyrus. His long arms and shoulders 
pointing forward, and huge mouth—well, I was 
sure he could break my bones with his teeth, and 
would like to do it; then he had such a villainous 
eye that I expected to see him point the Missis- 
sippi rifle, which he carried on his shoulder, di- 
rectly at my heart and call a halt. I must meet 
and passthem. It was scarcely a half minute ere 
I was up to the first, and I bowed very low with a 
cheerful, ‘‘How are you, my friend?’ that made 
him raise his brows in a fresh, sullen stare. 
Then I bowed to the second one, whose stony 
eyes hardly seemed to see me in their terrible dead 
blackness; urging my mule stealthily I turned 
with a gentle word to see if the man had cocked 
his double-barrel gun, saying, “A delightful day, 
sir, to cross the mountain.” I was now up with 
the last man, a large, fat negro, and I, being in 
the humor of it, bowed lowto him. He pulled off 
his hat, stuck it under his arm only as a colored 
man can, and bowed and gave me a grand smile, 
showing a complete row of ivory, “Yes, sah; 
thank you, sah,” and bowed on full as much as I 
did—the only good-mannered chap among them. 
This more than restored my equanimity, and I 
awoke to a laughable perception of the ludicrous- 
ness of my fears. The men had been out on an 
unsuccessful hunt and took Sambo along to keep 
the camp, which he had done without much fa- 
tigue, while they had unsuccessfully ranged the 
mountains and were finally returning hungry and 
fatigued to French Gulch. 

It was now past noon, and. I was scarcely 
started down the mountain. I expected to have 
been over before noon, but I had yet four miles 
to go to get down, and I wished to go some 
twenty miles after passing the mountain. I be- 
came well aware that I had been riding quite too 
leisurely along. I must hasten; so I start up 
my mule. She takes her little mincing trot as 
usual. I insist she shall mend her pace. She 
seems quite indifferent, but I get determined and 
urge her on with whip and spur. She almost 





high and forward, striking on stiff legs, threw 
her head down and her heels up, whirled the 
other way, and went bounding and pounding the 
earth with stiff legs, and then would set to whirl- 
ing, throwing down her head, and kicking, and 
then would bound along again, throwing herself 
back-like when she struck. I was turned this 
way and that, my neck snapped, my hat fell off, 
my head was jarred, the skin torn from my 
knuckles by being brought in contact with the 
horn of the saddle in my efforts to rein her, and 
I was nearly blinded and stunned by the violent 
concussion. One only determination to cling to 
the saddle while consciousness remained in me. 
A little respite came. I hoped the passion was 
over, when she started in a swiftrun. I did not 
care for that, only my hat was behind; so I fixed 
myself in the saddle, dropping the reins and 
seizing the horn with both hands, and pressing 
my knees firmly against the side. She ran about 
seventy-five yards and then stopped suddenly, 
throwing her fore-feet out and stooping almost 
flat to the ground. I did seem as if I must let 
go or break in two, but just did remain together. 
Now she snorted again. The light of a dim 
flame seemed to come from her nostrils. She 
bounded, whirled, kicked, reared, and jumped 
forward, and backward, and sidewise, but finally 
came up to a quiet stand. She seemed im- 
mensely surprised and chagrined that I did not 
fall off, and dropped her head a little lower than 
before. She was covered with foam and sweat, 
and panted with fatigue. I rode back after my 
hat, got down and readjusted my saddle, mounted 
and rode on. But it was a long while before I 
recovered from the jolting. Jenny from that 


‘hour was as harmless as a kitten. 


That night I put up in Trinity River Valley, as 
it is called, and preached to some fifteen in the 
bar-room. Some four seemed quite reluctant to 
put by their card-playing, and I waited a little 
while for them; but having taken a vote and all 
agreeing that I should preach, I proceeded with 
the services, when they seemed to stick a pin 
down, as we say, stacked the cards, and gave 
attention. After sermon they resumed the play 
for a short time, when one of them turned to me 
and began to propose infidel objections to Chris- 
tianity, which I answered as well as I could, and 
the conversation became general and quite earn- 
est till a late hour. 

The next day I rode on over Scott Mountain to 
brother W——s, and the day following I reached 
Yreka in time for my quarterly meeting. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP GEORGE. 


BY REV. G. BAKER. 


MONG the fathers and pioneers of Methodism, 

whose names are precious, Bishop George 
occupies a distinguished place. I first saw him 
at the session of the Genesee conference in Sau- 
quoit, Oneida county, New York, in 1821 or 1822. 
I was then young in religion, and young in years. 
He was the first Methodist Bishop I had ever 
seen. I saw him only in the pulpit, but so deep 
was the impression made on my youthful mind, 
that not only the text but much of the sermon 
has remained unobliterated to the present mo- 
ment. 

I next saw him in the summer of 1824 in the 
village of Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence county, on 
his return from the newly-organized Canada con- 
ference. I was then traveling St. Lawrence cir- 
cuit, which embraced five townships bordering 
the St. Lawrence river, and extending from Og- 
densburg to Massena. I had not been long on 


the circuit when, returning on Saturday from a 
tour down the river to the neighborhood of Og- 
densburg, where, according to my plan, I was to’ 
spend the Sabbath, I was told that Bishop George 
was in the village. 


Delighted with the prospect 
“of seeing the Bishop and enjoying the benefit of 
his ministry through the day, I started early on 
Sunday morning to walk to the village. As I 
neared the suburbs I saw a man of venerable ap- 
pearance approaching me on the opposite side 
of the street. He was of medium size—rather 
short than tall, with a frame well spread and 
slightly inclined to corpulency. His features 
were prominent but regular. His eyes, which, 
if I remember right, were of a dark blue, and 
expressive of severe and anxious thought, were 
set deep in their sockets and protected by spec- 
tacles. His complexion was sallow but not dark. 
His whole appearance was that of a man in 
whom intelligence and practical energy were 
combined. And his physical frame, originally 
intended for strength and endurance, had evi- 
dently encountered much of the wear and tear 
of an active and itinerant life. At the time of 
which I speak he wore a plain single-breasted 
coat, a long vest, extending down to the hips, 





short breeches with knee-buckles, and stockings 
so tightly fitted as to display to the greatest ad- 
vantage the symmetry and strength of the limbs | 
which they inclosed. On his feet he wore shoes, | 
secured by buckles of ample dimensions, and on 
his head a white hat, whose broad brim afforded | 
equal protection in sunshine and storm. While | 
I was surveying the venerable stranger and won- 

dering if this might not be the Bishop, he paused 


and with his hands locked behind him and his | 


face toward the road awaited my arrival. When 
I had arrived opposite him and had made my 
bow, he introduced the following colloquy: 

“Ts your name Baker?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You do n’t know me, I suppose.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, come here and I will tell you.” 

When I had crossed the road he took me by 
the hand and continued, ‘My name is George.” 

“Bishop George?’ 

“Yes; they call me Bishop. I stopped at 
brother B——’s in the village, and I told him I 
would preach for you once to-day if you asked 
me to.” 

I replied, “The people expect two sermons, 
and they will be much disappointed, and, I fear, 
dissatisfied, if I should attempt to preach while 
you are present.” 

“The state of my health,” said he, “will not 
allow of my preaching more than once.” 

Then for the first time my mind awoke to the 
fact that I might be obliged to preach before the 
Bishop. I was tempted for a moment to wish he 
had staid in Canada. Of the morning service I 
need not speak. In the afternoon the Bishop 
preached in the Presbyterian church from Matt, 
vi, 9,10: “Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come.” The 
house was crowded to overflowing. The best 
talent of the village was there. And the sermon 
was long spoken of as an admirable example of 
true apostolical preaching. As I mingled with 
the crowd in returning from the church I heard 
one gentleman say to another, “ Well, well, he is 
a whale among small fish.” 

I now enjoyed the happiness of the Rishop’s 
society for several succeeding days. Most of the 
time we spent at brother Arnold’s, one mile east 
of the village. These few days I reckon among 
no: only the most pleasant, but the most profita- 
ble also, of my life. The Bishop was eminently 
aman of prayer. He came nearer a perfect ful- 
fillment of the apostolic injunction—“ pray with- 
out ceasing”—than any other man I ever knew. 
So I thought then, and I think so still. We 
spent much of the time in reading. After read- 
ing an hour or two, and a little conversation, the 
Bishop would say, “Let us walk.” He would 
lead the way into a beautiful grove not far dis- 
tant, where some time would be spent in prayer. 
This was repeated several times a day. With 


| my mind’s eye I can see that venerable servant 


of God now, as I saw him then, upon his knees, 
his head uncovered, his long, gray Jocks floating 
in the breeze, while he partly supported himself 
by leaning against a sapling. 

In those days few of our preachers, especially 
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in that frontier region, enjoyed the luxury of a 
carriage; not even the clumsy one-horse wagon, 
such as were then in use. On horseback was 
then almost the only mode of travel. On Thurs- 
day morning, having procured a carriage, such 
as it was, the Bishop and myself started for a 
camp meeting, to be held in the vicinity of Pots- 
dam. At this meeting the Bishop's presence and 
labors were salutary in a high degree. Memory 
has recorded several incidents of a highly-inter- 
esting character, which, if they fell within the 
plan of this sketch, I should delight here to place 
on record. There is one, however, in which the 
Bishop was an actor, and which at the time was 
clothed with an overpowering interest to my own 
mind and heart, which I can not deny myself the 
pleasure-of relating. 

The Bishop’s sermon on Sunday was delivered 
with a power and unction unusual even for him. 
The arrows of conviction flew in every direction 
and fastened “in the hearts of the King’s ene- 
mies.” Every eye was riveted on the preacher, 
while the cries of the awakened could not be 
distinguished from the shouts of the people. The 


meeting was to close on Monday morning. As 
usual in those days the whole night, the last of 
the meeting, was spent in prayer and other labors 


for the salvation of souls. It was the Bishop's 
custom to spend much time in the prayer meet- 
ings, particularly those held in the altar before 
the preachers’ stand. In these meetings he 
would spend hours on his knees quietly instruct- 
ing and fervently praying for mourners. A little 
after midnight, as I rose from prayer, I saw the 
Bishop standing a few feet from me, with his 
hands behind him, calmly surveying the scene 
before him. About the same time I heard in 
another part of the circle shouts of victory burst- 
ing from the lips of a lad apparently about four- 
teen years old, who had been awakened by the 


Bishop's sermon and had just now been con- 


verted. Simultaneous with the ery of victory the 
young convert sprang to his feet, and seeing the 
Bishop some ten # twelve feet from him, began 
to cry, “My father! my father!” and in an instant 
he had his arms around the venerable form of 
the Bishop. He seemed not to run, nor walk, 
nor fly; but he wené. Neither the seats nor the 
kneeling multitude which crowded the altar 
seemed to impose any barrier to his progress. 
The boy still continued to cry, “My father! my 
father!” while the Bishop, placing both his hands 
on the boy’s head and the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, responded, “Praise Jesus! praise Je- 
sus!” 


No incident of real life, which it has been my | 
lot to witness thus far in my pilgrimage, will bear | 


& comparison with the incident I have described, 


or, rather, attempted to describe, for true moral 
sublimity. Many attendant cireumgtances com- 
bined to increase the impressiveness of the scene. 
The midnight hour; the starry heavens; the low 
moaning of the wind among the branches of the 
forest-trees; the dim burning of the lights; the 
subdued and mellow notes of a hundred weary 
voices as they blended before the mercy-seat; 
the sighs of penitence mingling with the plead- 
ings of prayer; the tears of pity and occasior- 
ally the shouts of victory—all contributed to in- 
vest the incident of the Bishop and the boy with 
a degree of moral grandeur surpassing any thing 
I have ever seen or expect to see on this side of 
heaven. 
—w 
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EDITORIAL. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 

OME time ago we conceived the design of in- 

troducing to our readers the “Literary Wo- 
men of America.” It was well received, but has 
been interrupted by causes not necessary for us 
now to explain. This month we add another to 
the list—a face not over beautiful, somewhat 
masculine, yet expressive of a high order of in- 
tellect, a good degree of determination, and 
sound, practical sense. 

“Grace Greenwood,” we scarcely need say, is 
a nom de plume; yet it is one of those instances 
in the history of literature where the real name 
is almogt sunk and lost in the assumed. Sara J. 
Clarke was of New England parentage, but born 
in a rural town in central New York. At an 
early age she was taken to Rochester, where she 
enjoyed good literary advantages, and developed 
early and rare literary talents. She says of her- 
self: “Here it was that I spent my few school- 
days and received my trifle of book knowledge. 
It was here that woman’s life first opened upon 
me, not as a romance, not as a fairy dream, not 
as a golden heritage of beauty and of pleasure, 
but as a sphere of labor, and care, and suffering; 
an existence of many efforts and few successes, 
of eager and great aspirations and slow and par- 
tial realizations.” 

The traveler going west from Pittsburg, on the 
great railroad route, will scarcely fail to notice 
and remember the village of New Brighton, 
through which he passes. It is on the Beaver 
river, and not far from the western line of Penn- 
sylvania. To this place Miss Clarke removed 
with her parents at the age of nineteen. “Here,” 
says Mr. Griswold, “in 1844, she wr&e the first 
of those sprightly and brilliant letters under the 
signature of ‘Grace Greenwood,’ by which she 
| was introduced to the literary world. They were 
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addressed to General Morris and Mr. Willis, then 
editors of the New Mirror, and being published 
in that miscellany the question of their author- 
ship was discussed in the journals and in literary 
circles; they were attributed in turn to the most 
piquant and elegant of our known writers, and 
curiosity was in no degree lessened by intima- 
tions that they were by some Diana of the west, 
who, like the ancient goddess, inspired the men 
who saw her with madness, and in her chosen 
groves and by her streams used the whip and 
rein with the boldness and grace of a Mercury. 
Such secrets were not easily kept, and while the 
fair magazinist was visiting the Atlantic cities, 
in 1846, the vail was thrown aside and she be- 
came known by her proper name.” 

In 1849 the first series of her “Greenwood 
Leaves” was issued in book form. Two years 
later it was followed by the second series. She 
also published a volume of poems and two juve- 
nile works—“My Pets” and “Recollections of 
my Childhood.” All these works met with good 
success, and each contributed to the literary rep- 
utation of its author. But her “Haps and Mis- 
haps of a Tour in Europe,” published in 1853, 
made a decided sensation in the literary world, 
and had a large sale. They were at the time 
fully represented in this journal by copious ex- 
tracts as well as by a literary notice. About this 
time she was married to Mr. L. K. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, and with her husband commenced 
a juvenile monthly, known every-where as “The 
Little Pilgrim.” 

We do not know that it will add any thing to 
the estimate our readers will place upon “Grace 
Greenwood” to say that she sometimes lectures 
as well as writes. The mention of the fact, 
however, will at least give us the opportunity to 
introduce a description of her person from one 
of our exchanges, given in connection with a 
notice of her lecture: 

“Grace Greenwood is a lady not far from forty 
years of age, but with that freshness of complex- 
ion and elasticity of form, which only the health 
flowing from her well-known ardor for horseback 
and other outdoor exercises can insure to an 
American woman. Tall, graceful, with full and 
strongly-marked face—the darkest of side-curls, 
eyebrows, and lashes—an expressive mouth and 
intellectual forehead—no lady could more safely 
dare the trying inspection of a lecturer's au- 
dience. She wore a black silk dress and plain 
lace collar that well became her form and 
features and the taste required in her position. 
In a voice that filled easily the large church, but 
which was marked by a slight lisp, and not devoid 
of monotony, she abruptly commenced her lec- 
tare, and spoke rapidly for over an hour.” 





In her “Woman's Record” Mrs. Hale gives a 
highly-appreciative sketch of Mrs. Lippincott, 
from which we excerpt the estimate of her liter- 
ary and intellectual character, and the descrip- 
tion of her person. Mrs. Hale says: 

“The characteristics of her prose are fresh- 
ness, vigor, and earnestness of thought, com- 
bined with exquisite humor and sprightliness; 
and although she is distinguished by great free- 
dom and fearlessness of expression, she never 
transcends the bounds of strict feminine deli- 
cacy. A slight vein of playful satire is discerni- 
ble here and there, which adds to the piquancy 
of her style, but which, like the heat lightning 
of a summer night, flashes and coruscates, while 
it does not blast. As an instance of this, in 
speaking of men’s appreciation of elevated wo- 
manhood, she says: 

“*T know that the sentiment of men, even 
great men, often is, from a perfect woman, “good 
Lord, deliver us"”—and he generally hears their 
prayer. Speak to them of feminine natures ex- 
alted by genius, or great goodness, and they will 
put at you, as they understand it, the poet’s idea 
of lovable womanhood— 


* A creature not too bright, nor good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Which, probably, is also a New Zealander’s high- 
est ideal of a missionary.’ 
“In person she is neither large nor small. 


Her hight is a little above the middle size. Her 
form combines delicacy with agility and vigor. 
Her mien, and carriage, voice, gesture, and ac- 
tion, all manifest, by the most perfect corre- 
spondence of a natural language, her rich variety 
of intellectual powers and moral sentiments; 
the physical answering to the mental, in all that 
susceptible nobility of temperament which en- 
dows genius with its ‘innate experiences’ and 
universality of life. Her head is of the finest 
order, and larger than the Grecian model, whose 
beauty it rivals in symmetrical development. 
The forehead is high, broad, and classic. Her 
brows are delicately penciled. Her complexion 
is a light olive, or distinct brunette, and as 
changeable as the play of fancy and the hues of 
emotion. Her eyes are deep, full orbs of living 
light; their expression is not thoughtfulness, but 
its free revealings—not feeling, but its outgush- 
ings. Just as her poetry is never penned till 
perfectly matured, so her thoughts and feelings 
leap, and play, and flow in the flashing light, free 
from all sign of mental elaboration.” 
Intellectually and in its juster sense Mrs. Lip- 
pincott may be called “strong-minded.” We are 
not aware, however, that her views of woman's 
mission ever led her to figure in conventions, or 
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to wear the Bloomer costume. Her fame rests 
upon the solid worth of her contributions to our 
literature. In these she has honored both her 
sex and her country. Whatever exceptions we 
may take to her otherwise, this much will be 
conceded to her by all fair-minded critics. 
We have space only to add one or two charac- 
teristic, though brief, poems: 
MY LAYS. 
‘“‘My lays, my lays, would they might find 
An echo in my country’s heart! 
Be in its home-affections shrined, 
Form of its cherished things a part; 
Be like wild flowers and common air, 
Blooming for all, breathed every-where— 
Or like the song of forest bird, 
Gushing for all, felt more than heard, 
Earnest, untiring, might they be 
Like barks before a breeze at sea, 
Whose dashing prows point home— 
Like good knights bound for Palestine, 
Like artists, warmed by fire divine, 
O’er icy Alp and Appenine, 
Holding their way to Rome— 
Like arrows flashing through the light, 
Like eagles on their sunward flight, 
Like to all things, in which we see 
An errand and a destiny.” 


| Here is another, uttered in the same free, bold 
| strain: 
THE MARCH OF MIND. 
“See yon bold eagle, toward the sun 
Now rising free and strong, 
And see yon mighty river roll 
Its sounding tide along: 


Ah! yet near the earth the eagle tires; 
Lost in the sea, the river; 

But naught can stay the human mind— 
’*T is upward, onward, ever! 


It yet shall tread its starlit paths, 
By highest angels trod, 

And pause but at the farthest world 
In the universe of God. 


’T is said that Persia’s baffled king, 
In mad, tyrannic pride, ad 
Cast fetters on the Iellespont, 
To curb its stormy tide; 


But freedom’s own true spirit heaves 
The bosom of the main— 

It tossed those fetters to the skies, 
And bounded on again! 


The scorn of each succeeding age 
On Xerxes’ head was hurled, 

And o’er that foolish deed has pealed 
The long laugh of a world. 


Thus, thus defeat, and scorn, and shame, 
Be his who strives to bind 

The restless, leaping waves of thought, 
The free tide of the mind!” 





HERE AND THERE; OR, TIDBITS OF TRAVEL, 


BY PROF. OLIVER M. SPENCER. 
CHAMOUNI AND MONT BLANC. 
ROM Geneva we take the diligence to St. Mar- 
tins. Our route lies along the banks of the 
Arve amid scenery well calculated as an intro- 
duction to the sublimities of the higher Alps, on 
account of its wild and picturesque beauty. One 
moment we are threading a narrow defile or 
climbing a steep and stony ascent, and the next 
we are sweeping over a furious torrent, or under 
a frowning precipice, or beneath the spray of a 
graceful waterfall. As the crowded diligence 
goes lumbering over the bridge of St. Martins 
we catch a view of the distant Alps, which alone 
would more than repay us for our trip across the 
Atlantic. The loftiest mountain in Europe, with 
his attendant, snow-clad peaks, looms up grandly 
in the distance, with an outline so clearly defined 
and of a magnitude so stupendous, as to deeeive 
the unpracticed eye and produce an impression 
of close proximity. 

“How far is it to Mt. Blanc?’ I inquired of 
the conducteur. 

“More than twelve miles in a straight line.” 

“Impossible.” : 

“You will find it nearly twenty before you get 
there.” And so we did. 

The hee, hee, allez of the postillions becomes 
more emphatic, and the weary horses prick up 
their ears and quicken their pace as we enter the 
village of Valenches, 

Having dined we exchange the diligence for a 
caléche or char a banc, an odd-looking vehicle, 
capable of carrying two or three persons, and, 
from its great strength and lightness, peculiarly 
adapted to traveling among the Alps. Our 
horses, under the inspiration of the music of 
their bells, dashed off at a rapid rate over the 


| broad plain, where the Arve is accustomed to 


take up its winter quarters, till we reached the 
steep and rocky ascent near the village of Chede. 
From this point we walked the most of the way 
to Chamouni—a distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles; yet so bracing and invigorating was the 
mountain air, and so diversified was the scenery, 
that on our arrival at the latter place we rather 
felt refreshed than fatigued. 

During the last three hours we have passed 
through almost every gradation of beauty and 
sublimity—from a gentle streamlet, skirted with 
green-sward and enameled with flowers, to a 
mountain torrent leaping from its dizzy hight 
and reascending in clouds of mist—from the 
most quiet scene of pastoral beauty, to the wild- 


| est spectacle of savage grandeur—from a simple 
| cascade, dissipating itself into spray, to the 
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foaming cataract plunging into chasms whose 
depths one can not even contemplate without a 
shudder; and now as we enter the vale of Cha- 
mouni the climax is reached as the whole range 
of Mt.-Blane, with its glaciers and aiguilles, rises 
and recedes in perspective before us. 

The village of Chamouni is characterized, dur- 
ing the summer months, by all the bustle and 
excitement of a fashionable watering-place. The 
hotels are usually crowded, and great difficulty is 
frequently experienced in obtaining accommoda- 
tions. This we found to be the case by experi- 
ence. The ladies of our party were accommo- 
dated as a matter of course, but how we never 
could learn. A young student from Paris and 
myself were finally disposed of by both agreeing 
to occupy a single bed in the fourth story till 
some of the guests should depart. This was 
close quarters, to be sure, as those will best ap- 
preciate who have ever seen a Swiss or German 
bedstead; but I have heard of still closer since. 
On our return voyage the second cabin of the 
Atlantic was crowded, as will be inferred from 
the following conversation. We had been nearly 
a week out at sea, when a son of the Emerald 
Isle came on deck and inquired for the captain. 

“They call me the captain, sir; what ’s want- 
ing?” 

“T’m after wanting a berth, yer honor.” 

“Wanting a berth! Where have you been 
stowing yourself away ever since we left port?” 

“Why, sir, you see I’ve been sleeping on top 
of another man that ’s bin seasick; but he ’s got 
better now, and he says an’ troth he won't stand 
it any longer.” 

We arose the next morning on better terms 
with each other than with several other bed-fel- 
lows that we had never bargained for; but a good 
breakfast of Alpine trout and chamois venison, 
with a prospect of better quarters, put us into an 
excellent good humor. 

Immediately after breakfast, mounted on mules, 
we commenced the ascent of the mountain for 
the Mer de Glace and Montanvert. Three hours 
of hard scrambling among broken fragments of 
rocks and the projecting roots of pines and 
larches, brought us to the Pavilion. Here we 
are, more than six thousand feet nearer the blue 
above than we ever were before, or may ever be 
again! A magnificent view opens out before us. 
The lofty evergreens that skirt the mountain’s 
base have dwindled apparently to slender shrubs, 
while the cattle grazing in the valley below, or 
on the slopes of the opposite mountain, appear 
no larger than grasshoppers or beetles. Nearer 
by the Arveiron rushes forth from its dome-shaped 
arch at the extremity of the Glacier du Bois, as 
if just emerging from the bowels of the mount- 





ain. To the right the Mer de Glace stretches 
away for leagues and appears like a sea that had 
been wrought up into tempest and then suddenly 
congealed; while above us the aiguilles—brist- 
ling with pinnacles and castellated turrets— 
pierce the very clouds with their colossal obelisks 
of granite. Nor is the eye less struck with the 
beauties than the sublimities of the spot. Here 
are picturesque masses of rock and icebergs of 
the most fantastic shapes. And here, too, upon 
the very verge of eternal snow, the lily and hya- 
cinth, the blue-bell and the rhododendron, with a 
variety of other flowers of surpassing beauty, 
are strewn around in the wildest profusion. 

Our guides having furnished each of us with 
an alpenstock—a pole about six feet long, with a 
spike at one end and a chamois horn at the 
other—we descended upon the Mer de Glace. A 
near approach discloses immense fissures or rents 
in the ice, running transversely and extending to 
the depth of several hundred feet. These cre- 
vasses are the chief source of danger in crossing 
the glaciers. A single misstep and you are gone. 
Many a daring chamois hunter sleeps his last 
sleep amid their profound recesses. One of our 
guides, as he preceded us with a hatchet cutting 
steps or landing-places for our feet in the treach- 
erous ice, entertained us with an account of a 
shepherd, who, having lost his footing, was pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of one of these fissures. 
Here following the bed of the torrent that ran 
beneath the vault of ice, he reappeared below at 
the foot of the glacier, having sustained no fur- 
ther injury than that of a broken arm. 

The glaciers constitute not only one of the 
sublimest features of Alpine scenery, but one of 
the most singular and striking of natural phe- 
nomena. A brief account of their formation 
and construction may not be uninteresting. to 
some of our readers. Immense quantities of 
snow, having accumulated upon the Alpine sum- 
mits during nine months of the year, are par- 
tially melted during the three remaining months 
and converted into a semi-fluid mass. This is 
urged down the steep declivities and gentle slopes 
of the mountain by its own weight. As it ad- 
vances it fills up the hollows or basins that inter- 
vene between the adjacent peaks, now spread- 
ing out into a broad ice sea, and now winding 
around a rocky promontory, or contracting itself 
to one-half its original dimensions, as it passes 
through a narrow gorge formed by projecting 
spurs. In consequence of being repeatedly melt- 
ed and frozen this viscous mass undergoes crys- 
tallization, and finally becomes consolidated into 
ice of a beautiful ultra-marine or azure color. 
This transformation, however, does not arrest its 
progress. The enormous sea of ice, bearing 
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upon its ample bosom large masses of rock and 
debris, moves steadily onward and downward at 
the rate of about two feet every twenty-four hours, 
deeply furrowing the granite sides of the mount- 
ain in its irresistible advance, and grinding its 
rocky bed down to an impalpable dust. As the 
bottom of its channel becomes more inclined and 
uneven the surface of the glacier is fractured 
and rent into fissures. These widen and deepen 
as it approaches a steep declivity, or some fright- 
ful precipice, when the whole mass is upheaved 
and broken into huge fragments resembling pyr- 
amids and obelisks that erelong topple headlong 
down the steep abyss with a thundering crash 
that grinds them to powder. 

During the summer months the whole surface 
of the glacier is gradually undergoing the proc- 
ess of melting. The water thus formed, having 
collected itself, first into rills and then into larger 
streams, is precipitated, here and there, into a 
crevasse or fissure in the form of cascades. 
These again all unite along the bed of the glacier 
into a single stream, which, gathering strength 
and velocity as it sweeps along its sub-glacial 
channel, soon reappears, issuing from beneath 
its iey arch at the lower extremity of the glacier, 
a furious torrent that, in its mad and unbridled 
career, sweeps every thing before it. 

Thus, in the economy of nature, are these vast 
treasures of snow and hail locked up in their 
mighty reservoirs and bound in fetters of ice, 
that they may become in reality the fountain- 
heads of life and fertility. As the season of the 
year approaches when streams and rivers begin 
to desert their channels, and the thirsty earth 
every-where opens her parched lips to drink in 
the shower that does not descend, then gradually 
these sealed fountains are set at liberty, and 
leaping joyfully down the sides of the mountain, 
with a savage and fierce delight, replenish the 
dried-up springs and empty water-courses, car- 
rying flowers and fruitfulness into the valleys, 
and joy and plenty to the peasant’s heart and 
household. 


“Ye ice falls! Ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! Silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God! sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God!’’ 








On our return to Chamouni in the evening we 
found the whole village in an uproar of excite- 
ment, oceasioned by the safe return of a party 
that had just made the ascent of Mt. Blanc. 
For nearly two days the whole community had 
been thrown into a state of feverish anxiety. 
Various were the conjectures and conflicting the 
accounts with regard to the success of the enter- 
prise. No one talked or seemed to think of any 
thing else. ‘“What’s the news?” meant nothing 
more nor less than “have you heard any thing 
from Mt. Blanc?’ Numerous parties had as- 
cended the opposite hights to watch the progress 
of the adventurers with glasses, and, as certain 
points in the ascent were reached in safety, a 
signal was given, which was acknowledged by a 
number of salutes from several small cannon, 
which at every discharge waked up the distant 
echoes of the Alps. But now as the party en- 
tered the village, headed by a band of music, 
and followed by the wives of the guides, who 
had gone out to embrace their husbands, and 
congratulate them on their safe return, the ex- 
citement knew no bounds. Shopmer desert 
their shops. The hotels not only empty them- 
selves of their guests, but there is a general 
exodus from the landlord down to the porter. 
Chamber-maids and cooks, with bare heads and 
naked arms, elbow their way among lords and 
ladies. Guides with their mules and nurses with 
their babies are mingled promiscuously together. 
Even the poor cripple has hobbled out on his 
crutches to join in the general: joy, while the 
chattering cretin, with his shrunken limbs and 
vacant countenance, laughs in a kind of idiotic 
glee. All distinctions are forgotten in the uni- 
versal scramble to see the third lady who has 
immortalized herself by making the ascent of 
Mt. Blane. 

“Here she comes!” exclaimed a tall Yankee, 
who, like Saul, was head and shoulders above 
the rest of the crowd. 

“How does she look?’ nervously inquired a 
chubby little Englishman as he raised himself 
on tiptoe, and stretched his neck to its maximum 
of longitude. 

“T can hardly tell,” replied brother Jonathan 
with a sly wink, “but I am rather inclined to 
think she looks out of her eyes.” 

Presently a young girl, apparently about six- 
teen, dressed in Bloomer costume, and with 


| @ wan and weary expression of countenance, 


made her appearance from an upper balcony, 
courtesied like a prima donna, and then retired 
amid the prolonged cheers of the enthusiastic 
crowd. There was an illumination and a display 
of fireworks in the evening. 

The ascent of Mt. Blanc is attended with 
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both greater difficulty and expense than I had 
formerly supposed. The present party, consist- 
ing of two or three, were accompanied by six- 
teen guides, besides other attendants to carry 
provisions, who received for their services one 
hundred frances apiece. 

Late at night I returned to my room, but not 
to sleep. The bustle and excitement of the day, 
and now, at the dead hour of night, the con- 
tinual roar of the Alpine torrents, and the occa- 
sional thunder of a falling avalanche, proved 
too much for my shattered nerves. I arose, and, 
drawing aside the window curtain, gazed out 
upon a scene of greater beauty and sublimity 
than my pen dare attempt to portray. The 
sparkling waters of the furious Arve dance in 
the moonbeams’ beneath my window with a wild 
and delirious joy. The forests of pine that 
skirt the base of the mountain seem, with their 
saintly forms and uplifted, outstretched arms, as 
if paying their acts of silent devotion to heaven 
above, or pronounting their benedictions upon 
the earth beneath. The ice cliffs, with their pre- 
cipitous hights and countless pinnacles, glitter in 
the moonbeams like pyramids of polished silver. 
The mountain peaks, rising successively one 
above another, are now clothed in somber ever- 
green, and now sparkling with crystals of eternal 
frost. Far above these, towering majestically, 
atid wrapt in his everlasting drapery of snow, 
like a robe of ermine, Mt. Blanc lifis his hoary 
crest, simple, solemn, and sublime, the monarch 
of them all. 

There he stands! At times he appears like 
some mighty, steel-clad warrior surrounded by 
his body-guard, with their snowy helmets glitter- 
ing in the morning sun. At others, when the 
storm is abroad, encircling his brow with angry 
clouds, he reminds you of Jupiter enthroned 
among the gods, hurling the thunderbolt, scat- 
tering the lightnings, and firing the heavens. 
But not so to-night. All is calm and still. The 
hoary mountain rises silently from the midst of 
his forests of pine like some colossal altar, 
whose summit, surrounded by light and fleecy 
clouds, and attended by a train of stars, like so 
many golden censers exhaling incense to the 
skies, might constitute a shrine before which an 
angel might bow in silent adoration as in the 
immediate presence of the Infinite. This, and 
much more that my pen can not describe, suf- 
fused my eyes with tears as I turned away and 
wept for joy. 

Perhaps the impression produced by a first 
view of Mt. Blanc, as at Niagara or St. Peter's, 
is that of disappointment. But as the eye 
travels slowly up from the base of the mountain, 
from one peak to another of the surrounding 








summits, up, steadily up, till it has reached the 
crowning summit of them all, then it is that the 
soul expands, and for the first time begins to 
take in the sublime conception of its magnitude. 
*« All that expands the spirit, yet appalls, 

Gather round these summits, as to show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man 

below.” 

But we may not always linger even amid such 
scenes as these; so, mounted upon our mules, we 
are off for Martigny by the pass of the Tete Noir. 
This embraces some of the wildest scenery 
among the Alps. A brilliant morning, a pleas- 
ant party, a constant succession of agreeable 
surprises, and one of the most communicative 
of guides, who, in addition to his services as 
muleteer, volunteered those, also, of a French 
teacher, contributed to. make the trip a most 
delightful one. As our path crossed one of 
those rich mountain pasturages, which here and 
there dot the Alps like so many emerald isles, 
the inmates of the chalet—a structure very 
much resembling one of our western log-cabins— 
were busily engaged in hay-making. Noticing 
the awkward manner in which they handled the 
short scythe, I dismounted, and begged the priv- 
ilege of showing them how a Buckeye would do 
it. Though neither born nor bred a farmer, I 
managed to cut considerable of a swath. 

“Tres bon! Tres bon!” shouted the peasants 
as they clapped their hands, while I, elated with 
so much applause, set off on a full trot to over- 
take our little caravan. 

In one of these Alpine passes the variety of 
the scenery is only equaled by the variableness 
of the temperature. Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter are comprehended at different eleva- 
tions within a single day. Here the grain has 
been harvested, here it is green, and here it 
refuses to grow at all. Now we skirt along a 
rocky ledge or frightful precipice, amid somber 
forests of the larch and pine, and now we rise 
into a region where flowers and butterflies enjoy 
a summer of only a fortnight’s duration. Below 
us are green fields and smiling meadows, where 
you may still hear the tinkling of bells and the 
murmur of waterfalls. Above us are the rocks 
and eternal snows, intrenched amid solitude and 
utter silence. Here and there a solitary lichen, 
the last effort of exhausted nature to vegetate, 
relieves the aspect of the surrounding desola- 
tion. Among those rocky fastnesses are the 
eagle’s eyrie and the haunts of the chamois, 
while far above their summits the bearded con- 
dor of the Alps sweeps aloft in a series of spiral 
curves, till he appears as a dim, blue speck in 
the heavens, and is finally lost to the aching 
vision. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Tae True Curistran.—‘ Jesus answered them, and 
eaid, My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If 
any man will do hie will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
John vit, 16, 17. 

He is a true Christian indeed, not he that is only 
book-taught, but he that is God-taught; he that hath 
‘an unction from the holy One,’”’ as our apostle call- 
eth it, “that teacheth him all things;” he that hath 
the spirit of Christ within him, that searcheth out 
the deep things of God. For as “‘no man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is 
in him; even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.” 

Ink and paper can never make us Christians, can 
never beget a new nature, a living principle, in us; 
can never form Christ, or any true notion of spiritual 
things, in our hearts. The Gospel, that new law 
which Christ delivered to the world, it is not merely 
a letter without ua, but a quickening Spirit within us. 
Cold theorems and maxims, dry and jejune disputes, 
lean syllogistical reasonings, could never yet of them- 
selves beget the least glimpse of true heavenly light, 
the least sap of any saving knowledge in any heart. 
All this is but the groping of the poor dark spirit of 
man after truth, to find it out with his own endeav- 
ors, and to feel it with his own cold and benumbed 
hands. Words and syllables, which are but dead 
things, can not possibly convey the living notions of 
heavenly truths to us. The secret mysteries of a di- 
vine life, of a new nature, of Christ formed in our 
hearts, they can not be written or spoken; language 
and expressions can not reach them; neither can they 
ever be truly understood except the soul itself be 
kindled from Within, and awakened into the life of 
them. A painter that would draw a rose, though he 
may flourish some likeness of it in figure and color, 
yet he can never paint the scent and fragrancy. Or, 
if he would draw a flame, he can not put a constant 
heat into his colors. He can not make his pencil 
drop a sound. All the skill.of cunning artisans and 
mechanics can not put a principle of life into a statue 
of their own making. Neither are we able to inclose 
in words and letters the life, soul, and essence of any 
spiritual truths, and as it were incorporate it in them. 

Virtue can not be taught by any,certain rules or 
precepts. Men and books may propéund some di- 
rections to us, that may set us in such a way of life 
and practice, as in which we shall at last find it 
Within ourselves and be experimentally acquainted 
with it; but they can not teach it like a mechanic art 


or trade. Nosurajy. ‘ There is a spirit in man, and 
Vou. XX.—20 





the inspiration of the Almighty giveth” this “un- 
derstanding.” But we shall not meet with this spirit 
any where but in the way of obedience. The knowl- 
edge of Christ, and the keeping of his command- 
ments, must always go together, and be mutual causes 
of one another. 


OrrernaL Sin.—“‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity } 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.”? Psalm li, 5. 

. Some persons would persuade us that these words 
are only a hyperbolical aggravation of David’s early 
sins and propensity to evil from his childhood. But 
the text is strong and plain in asserting sin, some 
way or other, to belong to his very conception, and 
to be conveyed from his natural parents; which js a 
different idea from his actual sins, or even from his 
early propensity to sin in his infancy. It asserts and 
shows the cause or spring both of this evil propensity 
and of his actual sinning, which operated before he 
was born. So that these expressions can not be a 
hyperbole, or figurative exaggeration of what is, but 
it seems a downright fiction of what ie not, if original 
pravity be not thus conveyed and derived. 


Tue Resectep Stone oF THE BuitpEers.—“‘ The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of the cor- 
ner.”’ Mark zii, 10. See aleo Pea. eviit, 22; Matt, 
wai, 42; Luke wx, 17; Acte iv, 11; and 1 Peter ii, 7. 

The rabbins say that among the materials collected 
by David for the Temple was an angular piece of 
granite, which attracted a great deal of attention, 
before the building commenced, from its strange 
shape and the largeness of its bulk, but afterward 
became a source of perpetual annoyance to the work- 
men, whose progress was retarded by it. They at- 
tempted to make it fit in the foundation, where its 
supposed deformity might escape observation; and, 
after repeated failures, it was carried away, and would 
have been forgotten but for the proverb it occasioned, 
“‘A stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense.” At 
length the building was completed, all except an un- 
accountable opening at the head of the corner, for 
which no provision had been made, and which the 
utmost skill of the architect could not fill, till the 
derided stone was thought of, brought upon the 
ground, and hoisted to the top, amid the glad ho- 
sannas of the multitude. “The stone rejected by 
the builders had become the head of the corner.” 


Were tae Evance.ists ILiirerate?—We have 
been accustomed to acquiesce in the application of 
this epithet, and to glory in it, without considering 
its different meaning in reference either to their times 
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or our own. They were undoubtedly well versed in 
the Jewish Scriptures, containing the history, poetry, 
and moral wisdom of theircountry. They had drank 
deeper than most of their age, priest or rabbi, of the 
spirit, if not also of the letter, of those wonderful 
classics—Moses and the prophets. To be versant in 
them implied, though fishermen, the knowledge of 
the Hebrew, then a dead language, or of the Greek 
of the Septuagint translation, implying therefore the 
knowledge of one, if not two languages, besides Ara- 
maic, the spoken language of Palestine. Can we call 
that man illiterate that speaks one language, and has 
acquired one or two besides, and that not for purposes 
of trade only or chiefly, but to gain access to its lit- 
erary treasures? Their knowledge of Greek, in which 
the Gospels have come down to us, however acquired, 
is a fact implying that they were ‘‘lettered” even in 
the modern sense, and implying a culture that may 
well rescue them from the imputation of being unable 
to appreciate the interest attaching to the record of 
the birth year and day of Christ. The truth is, the 
evangeliets, in relation to their times and country, 
were illiterate only in the sense of being unskilled in 
that rabbinical learning in vogue in Jerusalem—an 
ignorance blessed to them, to us, to all ages—which 
enabled them to read and interpret, as rabbies could 
not do, Moses and the prophets; and made them the 
most pure and perfect medium of transmitting the 


teachings of a greater than Moses. We have talked | 


of the evangelists being illiterate, because by trade 
fishermen, and because Pharisees and rabbies said so; 
but no man can calmly consider these facts, or read 
those discourses which John has recorded, without 
feeling that men who could appreciate those sayings 
of Christ which have exercised, and still exercise, 





some of the highest minds of our race in exploring 
their depths of thought, could not be intellectually 
unequal, or indifferent to, the record of the nativity 
of him whom they make known as the light and life 
of the world. The name fishermen expresses their 
social, but not their intellectual position. To what 
elass of fishermen on our shores shall we compare a 
John ora Peter? Fishermen that knew, when they 
wrote the Gospels, two living and one dead language, 
and wrote in Greek; fishermen familiar with the 
sacred classics of their country from their earliest 
years; fishermen that frequented every Sabbath day 
the synagogue of their native village, and were ac- 
eustomed in the schools of Moses and the prophets 
to take not a mere passive, but an active part as 
speakers and questioners. The apostles of our Lord 
were probably some of the best specimens of the Jew- 
ish common people, quickened into intellectual and 
moral life above the common people of every other 
ancient nation, by the Sabbath and the synagogue; 
the foremost men in the synagogues of Capernaum. 
and Bethsaida; inquirers into the meaning of types 
and ceremonies, and of ancient prophecy; and wait- 
ers for the coming of Him whom they saw foreshad- 
owed in all Jewish things, answering and asking 
questions about all such matters, and not unaccus- 
tomed to speak their minds. Just because they were 
more awake and alive to all these things, these fish- 
ermen attached themselves first to the Baptist when 
he announced the Messiah. At least three, out of 
the twelve apostles, were disciples of the forerunner, 
and followed John till shown by him—the Christ. 
Illiterate, therefore, they were not, save in the eyes 
of Jewish rabbies, whose light was as darkness, and 
whose literature was only perverted knowledge. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Otp Worps wits New Mzanyixcs.—The “ wight” 
of the old mythology was a spirit of some intelli- 
gence, but, under the new dispensation, the word is 
generally used in a contemptuous sense. The ladies 
have inherited a still more forcible and more unpleas- 
ant word, “‘hoyden.”’ We all know what rollicking 
awkwardness is implied in that word, as having ref- 
erence to ladies only. At one time the word was 
appropriately applied to heavily-skittish gentlemen 
also. ‘‘Hoyden”’ is merely a form of heathen, and 
the heathens were the rude dwellers on the heath, 
whose civility was coarse and whose vivacity was 
ponderous. From a similar rustic origin we have the 
word ‘‘ pagan,”’ also applicable to male and female, 
as were many other disagreeable words, which wicked 
and ungallant men, who make the laws of speech, 
now employ only in reference to the exceedingly-ill- 
used ladies. Such was the term “shrew,” which, in 
old days, distinguished the worst of men as well as 
the sharpest tongued of women; and such also was 
the word “ termagant,” with this difference, that it 
“would now be applied only to females of fierce tem- 
per and ungoverned tongue, but that formerly to male 
and female alike, and predominantly to the first.” 





The word “ miscreant”” may be cited to exemplify 
the curious fact of the settled conviction entertained 
by men, that to believe wrongly is to live wrongly. 
At first “‘ miscreant”’ was a mecreyant, an unbeliever, 
and it might have been inoffensively applied to the 
most moral of men, whose religious belief did not 
coincide with our own. So zealous, however, and so 
charitable are we toward those who are not of our 
own household of faith, that we too often look upon 
them as morally depraved, and that is exactly the 
sense in which the innocent word is now employed. 

A change of a different sort has attended the word 
“silly.” We derive it-from the German selig—that 
is, “blessed.” Subsequently it served to distinguish 
the innocent or harmless; later it pointed to the 
weakly foolish; and this change has bee : traced to a 
deep conviction of men, that he who departs from 
evil will make himself a prey, and that “none will 
be a match for the world’s evil who is not himself 
evil.” On the other hand, terms which had a re- 
proving sense in them once, are terms of something 
like commendation now. Take, as an instance, 
“shrewd ’—‘Is he shrewd and unjust in his dealings 
with others?” asks South in one ofthis sermons. In 
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Wickliff’s Bible intquitas is rendered by ‘‘ shrewdness ;”” 
and to “flee shrewdness ”’ is Chaucer’s reading of the 
prophet’s injunction to turn away from evil. Thus 
it is seen that the shrewd fellows would do well to 
look to it, lest the cleverness'registered in their world 
ledger be booked iniquity in the record kept else- 
where.— Atheneum. 


Unity oF THE Human Race.—Have those who, ad- 
mitting the unity of the human race, yet deny that 
climate, mode of life, and other purely-natural agents 
are sufficient to account for existing differences, ever 
shown or tried to show, when, where, and why Prov- 
idence—for all such persons must assume a miracu- 
lous interposition—interposed to ereate the distinc- 
tion? And if the distinetions came about naturally, 
is it philosophically necessary to admit that, if causes 
precisely the opposite of those which effected the dif- 
ferences could be brought to act on the diverse sorts 
of men, they would all begin to lose their peculiari- 
ties and finally become like each other? 

I. P. L. 


Tue Rep Sea Passace.—Is there any Scriptural or 
other evidence for believing that Pharaoh was him- 
self drowned in the Red Sea at the same time that 
his hosts were overthrown? My impression is that 
there is not. Can any of your correspondents point 
out the proof of Pharaoh’s personal destruction? 

M. 


Quotation Pornts.—These marks were not first 
used by M. Gillemont, but by M. Guillemets, and by 
the latter name they are called in France. 

M. B. J. 


Dirrer.—What is the proper preposition to be used 
after the word ‘‘differ?’”’ This word is susceptible of 
various definitions; when it means distinct, various 
or dissimilar in nature, condition, or form, it should 
be followed by from, as, a statue differs from a pic- 
ture. When its import is, not to accord, to be of 
contrary opinion, in is the appropriate preposition, 
and with is correct when used in the sense of contend, 
to be at variance, as, I differ with you in sentiment. 

M. B. J. 


Totr.—This word is not exclusively applied to the 
act of carrying, in the southern part of the United 
States. I have frequently heard a negro inquire, 
“‘Shall I tote this horse to the water?” Although it 
is now almost always regarded as a negroism, I think 
it had another origin, and was brought by the first 
English settlers in America from the old country. 
Chaucer, [ think, uses the word to signify a summing 
up, the ascertaining .a total amount, etc.; and I have 
frequently heard in Lincolnshire the phrase, ‘‘ come, 
tote it up, and tell me what it comes to.” [ think, 
with your correspondent, Mr. Myers, that the word 
is derived from the Latin tollo, to take away, to lift 
up, or to raise.’’ There is also the Anglo-Saxon 
verb totian, “to lift up, to elevate.’’? (See Bosworth’s 
A.-S. and Engl. Dict., p. 226.) The definitions at- 
tached to these two words include all the applications 
which I have heard the word tote receive in the United 
States. The law term tolt, “a removal; a taking 
away,”’ is evidently derived from the Latin tollo, and 
has the same meaning as the word toto. Mr. Web- 








ster’s definition is too limited, but quite correct so far 
as it goes.— English Notes and Queries. 


Waicn 1s THE Weaker SEx?—Females are called 
the weaker sex, but why? If they are not strong, 
who is? When men must wrap themselves in thick 
garments, and incase the whole in a stout overcoat to 
shut out the cold, women in thin silk dresses, with 
neck and shoulders bare, or nearly so, say they are 
perfectly comfortable! When men wear waterproof 
boots over woolen hose, and incase the whole in In- 
dia-rubber to keep them from freezing, women wear 
thin silk hose and cloth shoes, and pretend not to 
feel the cold! When men cover their heads with furs, 
and then complain of the severity of the weather, 
women half cover their heads with straw bonnets, 
and ride twenty miles in an open sleigh, facing a 
cold north-wester, and pretend not to suffer at all. 
They can sit, too, by men who smell of rum and to- 
bacco-smoke enough to poison the whole house, and 
not appear more annoyed than though they were a 
bundle of roses. Year after year they can bear 
abuses of all sorts from drunken husbands, as though 
their strength was made of iron. And then is not 
woman’s mental strength greater than man’s? Can 
she not endure suffering that would bow the stoutest 
man to the earth? Call not woman the weaker ves- 
sel; for had she not been stronger than man the race 
would long since have been extinct. Hers is a state 
of endurance which man could not bear. 


Owr—Ovucut.—Very ugly words these, as now used, 
especially the former. That ugliness, in these “hard 
times,’’ is intensified. Originally, however, the verb 
to owe conveyed all the sweet sensations of assured 
possession. It signified—what to own is now employed 
to signify—“‘to have a property in.” Thus in old 
Chapman’s translation of Homer’s Hymn to Pan: 


“Who yet is lean and loveless, and doth owe 
By lot, all loftiest mountains crown’d with snow.” 


AuGeBRAIc ProBLEM.—Given, the two equations 
x-+y=12, and x*y3; to find the values of x and y. 
P. M. 


MInor QuERIES.— Giving the Mitten.—Some querist— 
a gentleman, we take it—wishes to know why ladies 
‘“¢sét their caps.” Will he tell us how it is that we 
sometimes say, ‘‘She gave him the mitten?” 
M. B. J. 


The Jerseys.—Whence originated the colloquial ex- 
pression, “The Jersey,” or The Jerseys, to designate 
the state of New Jersey; and why do the papers 
speak of our American Union as the United States 
and New Jersey? In the Methodist Discipline the 
Bishops’ address to the members of the Church con- 
tains this colloquialism, and I have noticed it fre- 
quently even in other serious composition. Its his- 
torical origin is required. WwW. 


Soul.—What is the true signification of the word 
“soul?” We often use it in various senses; but do 
they all have the same generalimport? fF. Ll. 8. 


Mathematical Query.—If the diameter of a circle 
be thirty, what is the length of a chord which will 
cut off one-third of the area of the circle? 

J. W. H. 
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Children’s Corner. 


How To Tran Cur~prex.—It is a natural and par- 
donable vanity for parents to wish their children to 
be intelligent and presentable, on family festivals, 
and for the inspection of friends and acquaintances. 
But when, to foster this innocent vanity, they keep 
their little ones always prim and tidy, like a new 
bonnet in its band-box, and cram their tender minds 
with all kinds of book knowledge, it is a grievous 
wrong, which sooner or later will yield baneful fruit. 
Precocious children almost uniformly die young, or 
grow into very commonplace adults, and it is from 
the healthy, wild, and elmost unggvernable ranks of 
the nursery that a brilliant future may be predicted. 
The following advice from Blackwood’s Magazine is 
worth reading in every family circle: 


How I have heard you, Eusebius, pity the poor children! 
I remember you looking at a group of them, and reflecting, 
“For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and turning away 
thoughtfully and saying, “ Of such is the kingdom of trade.” 

A child of three years of age! What should a child three 
years old—nay, five or six years old—be taught? Strong 
meats for weak digestions make not bodily strength. Let 
there be nursery tales and nursery rhymes. 

I wonld say to every parent, especially to every mother, 
sing to your children; tell them pleasant stories; if in the 
country be not too careful lest they get a little dirt upon their 
hands and clothes; earth is very much akin to us all, and in 
children’s out-of-door play soils them not inwardly. There 
is a kind of consanguinity between all creatures; by it we 
touch upon the common sympathy of our first substance, and 
beget a kindness for our poor relations, the brutes. 

Let children have free, open-air sport, and fear not though 
they make acquaintance with the pigs, the donkey, and the 
chickens, they may form worse friendships with wiser-looking 
ones; encourage familiarity with all that love to court them; 
dumb animals love children, and children love them. 

Above all things make them loving, then they will be gen- 
tle and obedient; and then also, parents, if you become old 
and poor, these will be better than friends that will never 
neglect you. Children brought up lovingly at your knees 
will never shut their door upon you, and point where they 
would have you go. 


A Cunp’s Farra.—We know not as we have ever 
seen a more beautiful illustration of the simple and 
unhesitating faith of childhood than the following: 


In the highlands of Scotland there ie a mountain gorge 
twenty feet in width and two hundred feet in depth. Its per- 
pendicular walls are bare of vegetation, save in their crev- 
ices, in which grow numerous wild flowers of rare beauty. 
Desirous of obtaining specimens of these mountain beanties, 
some scientific tourist once offered a highland boy a hand- 
some gift if he would consent to be lowered down the cliff by 
a@ rope, and would gather a little basket fullof them. The 
boy looked wistfully at the money, for his parents were poor; 
but when he gazed at the yawning chasm he shuddered, 
shrunk back, and declined. But filial love was strong within 
him, and after another glance at the gifts and at the terrible 
fissure, his heart grew strong, and his eyes flashed, and he 
said: . . 

“T will go, if my father will hold the rope.” 





And then, with unshrinking nerves, cheek unblanched, 
and heart firmly strong, he suffered his father to put the rope 
about him, lower him into the wild abyss, and to suspend 
him there while he filled his little basket with the coveted | 


flowers. It was a daring deed, but his faith in the strength 
of his father’s arm, and the love of his father’s heart, gave 
him courage and power to perform it. 


Lesson oF Duty rrom a Cuitp.—The following 
genuine narrative we commend to any Christian moth- 
er who has been tempted to neglect the morning and 
evening sacrifice at the family altar: 


One morning had passed without family prayers and I was 
not at ease. My heart had not grown cold; it was burning 
with the love of God; but in my extreme timidity I had, in 
the absence of my husband, omitted this duty, because my 
father was with us. I knew that in traveling about he had 
wandered from Christ, and though I recollected bowing, 
when a child, about the domestic altar, yet my mother had 
died and the altar was broken down. With much trembling 
I omitted our usual family worship. The next morning, when 
breakfast was over, my little daughter came with a Bible in her 
hand and said, ‘‘ Grandpa, we always bave prayers, night and 
morning, when papa is gone; will you read?” “ Do you pray, 
Minnie?” he asked. “Yes, sir, I pray; but I meant family 
prayers.”” “Well, dear, you read a chapter and let mamma 
pray thie time.” In a clear voice she read aloud an appro- 
priate chapter and we kneeled in prayer. After rising from 
her knees she took her slate and pencil and sat quietly down, 
and as the peace that follows duty performed flowed into my 
soul, I could not help exclaiming to myself, ** Blessed child, a 
lesson hast thou taught me! May I never forget it! May I 
never lack thy simple faith and thy unfaltering courage! 

M 


Rosy-Curexep App_es.—Few things so fill the eye 
and excite the longing of the little boy or girl as 
‘*rosy-cheeked apples.” How temptingly they hang 
upon the bough; how bright they appear in the 
beams of the sunlight! From Willie Winkie’s Nur- 
sery Songs, of Scotland, we excerpt one headed, 
‘*Rosy-Cheeked Apples.” It contains some delicate 
touches that will reach the heart of the mother as 
‘well as child: 


Come here, my bairnie, 

Come here to me: 
Rosy-cheeked apples 

You shall have three. 
All fall of honey 

They dropped from the tree— 
Like your bonny self, 

All the sweeter that they 're wee. 
Come here, my bairnie, 

Nor shake your fair head; 
You are like my own bairn, 

Long—long dead. 
Ah! fog lack of nourishment 

He drupped from the tree— 
Like your bonny self, 

All the sweeter he was wee! 


O! old, frail folk 
Are like old frnit-trees; 
They can not stand the gnarl 
Of the cold winter breeze. 

But Heaven takes the fruit, 
Though earth forsake the tree: 
And we mourn our fairy blossoms, 

All the sweeter that they ‘re wee. 


Come here, my bairnie, 
Come here to me; 
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Rosy-cheeked apples 

You shall have three. 
All so full of honey 

They dropped from the tree— 
Like your bonny self, 

All the sweeter they are wee. 

Tue Litre SHOVEL, on _PERSEVERANCE.—We have 
selected the following because it teaches little girls 
and boys how much even little hands may accomplish 
by perseverance: 

A poor woman had a supply of coal laid at her door by a 
charitable neighbor. A small girl came out with a fire shovel 
and began to take up a shovelful at a time and carry it into 
the cellar. A friend said to the child, “ Do you expect to get 
all that coal in with that little shovel?” The child answered, 
“ Yes, sir, if I work long enough.” 

Now, little boys and girls, no matter how small 
your “‘ shovel”’ is, only “‘ work long enough” and you 
will conquer. ; 


Sayines anp Dorncs or tHe LittLe Ones.—Few 
things are more difficuit to transmit, in their native 
purity, to paper, than the sayings of the little ones. 
They drop with artless unconsciousness from rosy 





lips, and sparkle and glow like dew-drops in the 
morning sun. But the attempt to gather them is too 
often like the attempt to gather dew-drops—they run 
to water. Now and then, however, we find one of 
native purity and simplicity. 


God's Cars.—One evening, not long singe, little Branch C. 
stood in the door with his mother watching the white, fleecy 
clouds as they were swiftly driven before the wind, sometimes 
for an instant half-concealing the crescent moon with their | 


wavy wreaths of snow, and sometimes their pure folds were 
gemmed with brilliant stars as they moved majestically on- 
ward on the viewless pinions of air. A giow of enthusiasm 
lighted up his almost infantile face as he watched their rapid 
and graceful motion, and he eagerly exclaimed, “‘ Ma, are the 
clouds God's cars? does he ride on them?” CEeLesTIA. 


Reading on the Plate.—One of our neighbors has a little boy 
of four years old who manifests the instinct of childhood in 
an unusual degree. Curiosity is but the first faint feeler of the 
soul, reaching out in its primitive strivings to comprehend 
the strange mysteries of earth, air, and intellect. Little El- 
liot G. one day went with his mother to make a visit. When 
they were seated at the tea-table, the lady of the house 
“asked a blessing”’ before eating. This was all new to him, 
and he did not understand the meaning of this simple act of 
devotion; so he looked on silently with wonderful gravity till 
she had finished, then he looked up in her face with a puzzled 
air and said, ‘“‘ Have you got through reading on your plate? 
Did you read all was on it? I should n’t think you could see 
with your eyes shut up.” C. B.C. 


Got the Chicken Salad.—Little Charlie, who was sitting in 
the room where his sister Clara lay sick, heard the doctor tell 
his mamma that Clara had the chicken-pox. For some time 
after the doctor left Charlie looked rather dubiously toward 
his mamma, and at length said inquiringly, ‘“‘ Mamma, Cla- 
ra ’s got the chicken salad,” and then appeared quite satisfied 


| that he had obtained the true secret of his sister's sickness, 


G. 


How the Stars are Made.—Our little Anna Hall was looking 
at the stars one beautiful, clear night. After watching them 
thoughtfully a long time, she came running to her sister say- 
ing, ‘I know what makes the stars! I know! I know!” 
“What?” asked the sister. “God takes a stick and makes 
holes all through the sky and lets the light shine down out 
of heaven. That makes the stars.” oO. H. B. 





Wiansibe Gleanings. 


Tue GarpEN AND ITs Lessons.—The spring has 
opened with all its beauty. We would say to our 
friends, scattered through all our agricultural dis- 
tricts, do not forget the garden. While your broad 
acres are made to teem with the promise of a harvest 
that is to enrich the purse, lay the garden under 
tribute for the enrichment of the head and the heart 
as well as the purse: 


The garden is a bound volume of agricultural life written 
in poetry. In it the farmer and his family set the great in- 
dustries of the plow, spade, and hoe in rhyme. Every flower 
or fruit-bearing tree is a green sy!lable after the graceful 
type and course of Eden. Every bed of flowers is an acrostic 
to nature, written in the illustrated capitals of her own al- 
phabet. Every bed of beets, celery, savory roots or bulbs, is 
a page of blank verse, full of belles-letires of agriculture. The 
farmer may be seen in his garden. It contains the synopsis 
of his character. The barometer hung by his door will indi- 
cate certain facts about the weather, but the garden lying on 
the sunny side of the house marks with greater precision the 
degree of mind and heart-culture he has reached. It will 
embody and reflect his taste, the bent and bias of his percep- 
tion of grace and beauty. In it he holds up the mirror of 
his inner life to all who pass; and with an observant eye they 
see all the features of his intellectual being in it. In that 
choice rood of earth he records his progress in mental culti- 
vation and professional experience. In it he marks, by some 
intelligent sign, his scientific and successful economies in the 
corn-field. In it you may see the germs of his reading, and 





can almost tell the number and nature of his books. In it 


he will reproduce the seeds thought has culled from the 
printed pages of his library. In it he will post an answer 
whether he has any taste for reading at all. Many a nominal 
farmer's house has been passed by the book agent without a 
call, because he saw a blunt, gruff negative to the question 
in the door or yard. 


Tue Mopern Youre Lapy.—Some one—perhaps a 
crusty old bachelor—has furnished us a pen-portrait 
of a modern young lady. We give it place, but hope 
none of our young lady readers sat for the drawing: 


°T is ten o’clock, A. M. Slowly she rises from her couch, 
the while yawning, for being compelled to rise so “horrid 
early.” Languidly she gains her feet, and 0! what a vision 
of human perfection appears before us! Skinny, bony, sickly, 
hipless, thighless, formless, hairless, teethless. What a radi- 
ant belle! What an ideal beauty! What an inspiration for 
an aspiring poet! What a model for a sculptor! What a 
tempting bait for some hopeless bach! The ceremony of en- 
robing commences. In goes the dentist's naturalization ef- 
forts; next the witching curls are fastened to her “ classic- 
ally-molded head.” Then the womanly proportions are 
properly adjusted; hoops, bustles, etc., follow in succession; 
then a profuse quantity of whitewash, together with a “ per- 
manent rose tinge,” is applied to her sallow complexion; and 
lastly the “killing” wrapper is arranged on her symmetrical 
and matchless form. The modern young lady is complete. 
But this is not all. The modern young lady is accomplished. 
She is talented. She can entertain an army of masculines. 
She is well versed in literary topics. Praises Milton, because 
she knows it’s safe. Never speaks of Byron—thinks he is 
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immodest. Knows there is a number in Greek called dual, 
a tense called aorist, and a grammatical verb called tupto, 
She converses in French, can make “ killing eyes,” and say 
**je pensi a toi.” She can thump immoderately on the piano; 
can scream up to E flat pure, head voice; can carry her chest- 
notes down to F. She sings any quantity of those “‘ sweet 
little things of Madame Stockhausen’s, but always has an 
awful cold.” She “launches into the world of fashion;” 
considers herself quite a belle; falls in love with a pair of 
mustaches; thinks said mustaches are the “‘ sweetest she ever 
saw ;”’ mustaches is flattered by her smiles; thinks her vastly 
entertaining and asks “ Pa;” “ Pa” consents, and the twain 
are made one. Mustaches rejoices in the effigy of his painted 
squaw, and modern young lady finds too late that it takes a 
fool to win a fool. 


TeiLinG FPortunes.—The marvelous in our nature 
has a strong proclivity for fortune-telling, or, rather, 
for having fortunes told. The practice is not indica- 
tive of highly-developed intellect, nor is it morally 
commendable. But there is a kind of fortune-telling 
which may be safely and usefully practiced. We will 
simply give the data, and let our young readers look 
around and judge for themselves what kind of a for- 
tune-teller we are: 


To begin with the young. When we see a child obedient 
to his or her parents or teachers, or any one else toward whom 
the subordinate relation has become necessary, we have no 
hesitation in predicting that good fortune will accompany 
such a child into early manhood or womanhood, and insure a 
fair start in adult life. 

If the case be that of a young woman, who is respectful 
toward her parents, affectionate to her brothers and sisters, 
benevolent in her disposition, attentive to the cultivation of 
her mind and habits, not vain, nor selfish, nor foolish, we 
may safely foretell usefulness and happiness in life: Such a 
one will remain unmarried rather than accept a poor hus- 
band; and should it be her fortune to become that terror of 
ill sap-heads, whether of the male or female genders, “an 
old maid,”’ we wil] not abate one jot from our prediction. 

If the case be that of an honest, energetic young man, who 
has successfully advanced from the position of apprentice 
and journeyman into that of a master mechanic or boss, we 
can tell his fortune without much difficulty. So with regard 
to those who have chosen a profession as the means of liveli- 
hood. Let us see how they duct their busi 
do this intelligently, industriously, and honestly at the start, 
they will be very apt to continue to do so, and success will be 
sure in the long run. Unprincipled men in the same line 
may get ahead of them at the beginning, bu’ they will fare 
best in the end, and so illustrate the truth of the maxim that 
honesty is the best policy. We will confess that we are no 
fortune-teller if it does not so turn out, 





Vatve or Gusprtion.—Save us, Webster! Yes, 
Webster saves us in the use of that word, which was 
certainly coined no where else than in Yankee-land. 
Mr. Willis, in the pleasant sketches written some 
years sinee for the New York Mirror, thus illustrates 
the value of “‘ gumption:” 


I was amused, a few days since, with a contrast between 
two who were working for the same wages—worth describing, 
because it illustrates some truth—the difference between the 
common American mind and the common European. We 
were prepared to throw our bridge across Idlewild brook. A 
quite little, narrow-shouldered American, with my horse 
hitched to a drag, was drawing stone for the road-way be- 
yond, and a broad-shouldered fellow from the old country 
was digging earth to fill in. As I stood looking on for a 
moment I saw a thrifty little cedar, which was partly up- 
rooted, and requesting the digger to set it upright and shovel 
some dirt around it, I walked on, Returning a few minutes 
after, I saw my cedar, erect enough, but its roots still ex- 


If they.” 





posed. “Why did n’t you cover it with dirt?” I asked. 
“Sure, sir,” said sturdy Great Britain, with a look of most 
honest regret that he had not been able to oblige me, “ yon 
told me to shovel ét, and I had no shovel.” He was working 
with a spade! 

It was not ten minutes after this that I saw my little Yan- 
kee dollar-a-day unhitching the horse from the drag. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to do?” I asked. “Why, there is no more 
stone to be got on this side,” he said, “‘and that the carpenter 
do n’t seem to be coming along to fix this bridge. I thought 
I*d step over and get What’s-his-name’s oxen and snake 
them timbers up, and then haul ’em across with a biock and 
tackle, and timber over, and put on the planks. I could 
draw stone from the other side then.” Here was a quiet pro- 
posal to do what I looked forward to as quite a problem, even 
for a professed mechanic. I had bespoken a carpenter for the 
job three weeks before. There stood the two abutments six 
feet high and twenty-five feet apart, and a stream swollen by 
the freshet and hardly fordable on horseback rushing be- 
tween; and how those four immovable timbers, thirty feet 
long, were to be got across, without machinery and scaffold 
to span this chasm of twenty-five feet, I was not engineer 
enough to see. It was among the “chores that a man with 
common gumption could do easy enough,” however, as my 
little friend said, and it was done the next morning, with 
block and tackle, rollers and levers—he going about it as 
naturally and handily as if he had been a bridge-builder by 
profession. There being no higher price for day-labor with 
his amount of “gumption”’ and day-labor such as the other 
man’s, who could not conceive how a spade might be used for 
a shovel, shows how common ingenuity is in our country, 
and how characteristic of a Yankee it is to know no obstacle. 


Tue Concert TaKEN out oF a Coxcoms.—We saw 
the conceit taken out of a coxcomb the other day in 
@ manner which we may not repeat lest we be thought 
personal; but it reminded us of a good story told of 
Talleyrand: 

A young coxcomb had been putting on airs in the presence 
of the statesman and wit. At length he exclaimed with a 
swaggering vanity and in a tone that attracted the whole 
company, ‘‘ My mother was renowned for her beauty. She 
was certainly the handsomest woman I have ever seen.” 
* Ah!” said Talleyrand, surveying him keenly from head to 
feet, as though taking his measure, “it was your fether, then, 


_ who was not good looking!” 


A LirtLe Assent-Minpsp.—The latest instance of 
absent-mindedness that has come to our notice is the 
following. The author, we trust, will not be offended 
at our use of his note, but will enjoy the joke as well 
as the rest of our readers: 

Dear Sir,—Will you procure for me and forward by express 
a copy of Alford’s Greek Testament? Send the bill and I 
will remit the amount immediately. I am in great haste for 
it. Truly yours, 

P. 8. Since I wrote the above I have found a copy in our 
village bookstore. So I will not trouble you, 


Proursiten Decress.—The following jew d'esprit is 
a fine hit upon the present relations of Napoleon IIT 
to the Italian states: 
As befits a Knight companion 
Of the Order of the Fleece, 
The nephew of his uncle 
Casts sheep's eyes upon his Nies. 
But if this close attachment 
To a tie he dares to draw, 
Let him beware lest Europe 
Invoke the Canon Law. 
The Imperial Idea 
All must desire to please, 
But such a union is within 
“ Prohibited degrees.” 















































Domestic 


Giver Snaps.—One cup of molasses, one cup of 
sugar, a half cup of butter, from one to two large 
spoonfuls of ginger, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
half a teaspoonful of soda, made as stiff with flour 
as can be rolled. A. C. N. 


Sttver Caxe.—The ingredients are two cups of 
white sugar, one and a half of butter, three cups of 
flour, the whites of eight eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
three-fourths of a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. 

A.C. N. 


Gop Caxe.—The same as above, using only the 
yolke of eggs. A.C. N. 


Prarn’ Grncer Caxe.—One cup of molasses, two 
eggs, three-fourths of a pint of sour cream, some 
salt, two cups of flour, and a large spoonful of gin- 
ger. Mix well, and add one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in warm water. A.C. N. 


Measure Caxe.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three eggs, one-half a teaspoonful of soda in a cup 
of milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and five 
cups of flour. Stir the butter qnd sugar to a cream, 
add the eggs, the whites and yolk beaten separately; 
then the soda and milk, and lastly the cream of tar- 
tar and flour. Flavor as you please. Bake in small 
tins or in a loaf. 


\ 
Wuitewase.—This article, as ordinarily made, rubs 
off the walls after it becomes dry, soiling clothes and 
every thing coming in contact with it. This may be 
obviated by slacking the lime in boiling water, stir- 
ring it meanwhile, and then applying, after dissolving 
in water, white vitriol, or sulphate of zinc, in the 
proportion of four pounds to a barrel of whitewash, 
making it the consistency of rich milk. The sul- 
phate of zine will cause the wash to harden, and 
prevent the lime from rubbing off. A pound of white 

salt should also be thrown into it. 


CuntivaTion oF Roses.—The tender or monthly 
roses comprise some valuable varieties; and the sud- 
den and rapid way in which they send forth their 
shoots and produce flowers immediately on a change 
of temperature, together with their delightful fra- 
grance—particularly tea-roses—makes them general 
favorites. Where monthly roses are cultivated, either 
in greeh-houses or rooms, in the ordinary manner, 
they grow and rest alternately, according to their 
situation; for although they are easily excited to 
grow and flower, they require, at some part of the 
year, a season of rest, to retain their strength and 
vigor. 

This class of roses is usually grown in pots, for 
the convenience of ‘placing them where they are 
wanted to flower, and taking them into the house for 
protection in the winter. Their cultivation for win- 
ter flowering may be as follows: Pot them in a com- 
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decayed manure, and to prevent its hardening in the 
pots, some sand may be added with a portion of dark 
soil. Give them as much air as convenient in fine 
weather; water them as often as they require it; and 
clear off the dead leaves, also cut off the ends of the 
flower stalk as the flowers fade, and they will con- 
tinue to flower more or less through winter. When- 
ever the green fly makes its appearance the plants 
may be rinsed in soapy water, or the insects brushed 
off with a wet sponge: some practice fumigating with 
tobacco, but this is not a desirable method for plants 
in rooms. If washed in water, a piece of cloth 
should be tied over the pot to prevent the dirt from 
falling out. 


Superstitions oF CurLpHoop.—An old writer says, 
‘Superstition is the greatest burden in the world ;” of 
the truth of which remark many persons are sensible 
from their earliest childhood. Indeed, superstition is 
the bugbear of the nursery; where the great aim should 
be to divert children of this pernicious fear. If too 
great excitability and power of imagination be ob- 
served in childhood, much may be done by a sound 
discipline to restrain it. Let the child be protected 
from the sheeted specters of servants and the boys 
from rattling curtains and palls of romanee writers. 
Let his first ideas of the Almighty be those of a God 
of merey, who gives him every blessing—who offers 
himself to childhood under the most benign of char- 
acters, as taking little children in his arms and put- 
ting his hands upon them and blessing them. Let 
him be taught to see God in storms and hear him in 
the wind, not as the poor Indian, but by having his 
mind tutored to trace the regular course of God’s 
providence in the most striking phenomena of natu- 
ral science; and we see no objection and little diffi- 
culty in explaining to him so much of the metaphys- 
ics as may enable him to unravel the associations of 
darkness and the church-yard. 


‘Ear.y Inrivences.—There can be no greater bless- 
ing than to be born in the light and air of a cheerful, 
loving home. It not only insures a happy child- 
hood—if there be health and a good constitution— 
but it almost makes sure a virtuous and happy man- 
hood, and a fresh young heart in old age. We think 
it every parent’s duty to try to make their children’s 
childhood full of love and of childhood’s proper joy- 
ousness; and we never see children destitute of them 
through the poverty, faulty témpers, or wrong no- 
tions of their parents, without a heart-ache. Not 
that all the appliances which wealth can buy are 
nécessary to the free and happy unfolding of child- 
hood in body, mind, or heart—quite otherwise, God 
be thanked!—but children must at least, have love 
inside the house, and fresh air and good play and 
some good companionship outside—otherwise young 


| life runs the greatest danger in the world of with- 


post of good garden loam, with about one-third of | least prematurely old and turned inward on itself, 


ering or growing stunted, or sour and wrong, or at 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Portianp AvtHors.—The Portland Transcript, 
just entering upon its twenty-fourth volume, prom- 
ises to the readers of the forthcoming volume a series 
of articles from the following distinguished ‘‘ Port- 
land authors;’’ namely, John Neal, William Willis, 
Charles P. Isley, 8S. B. Becket, Charles Holden, Wil- 
liam L. Symonds, George A. Bailey, and Mrs. M. J. 
M. Sweat. 


A New History or Franxce.—A new history of 
France, by Parke Godwin, is about to be issued from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, New York. Mr. 
Godwin has spent several years of study on this 
work, and from the advance sheets which we have 
seen, we judge it will be the best history yet offered 
to the public. The large work of Michelet, though 
brilliant and entertaining, is in many respects very 
imperfect; and the author’s eccentricities pervade the 
whole of it. Perhaps its best portion is the history 
of Charles the Seventh and Jeanne D’Arc. ... Mr. 
Godwin’s wark seems to be full in its narrative, and 
the character and results of the Frankish civilization 
are easily obtained from his skillful grouping of the 
events described. 


Discovertes in Central Arrica.—Late intelligence 
from Dr. Livingstone and the expedition to the Zam- 
besi region in Africa has been received. It is full of 
interesting particulars, the most noticeable of which 
is the discovery of a new cotton region. The terri- 
tory about Lake Nyassa, easily accessible and sa- 
lubrious, is admirably adapted to the raising of cot- 
ton, which is of two kinds, native and foreign. The 
native is short in the staple and feels more like wool 
than cotton. The foreign appears to be of good 
quality, with a staple about an inch in length. It is 
perennial, and requires planting only once in three 
years, while the native has to be planted annually in 
the highlands; yet the people prefer the latter be- 
cause they say it makes the stronger cloth. This 
vast region can be easily reached. The Shire joins 
the Zambesi about one hundred miles from the sea, 
below the difficult parts of the latter river; and for 
a hundred and twelve miles the Shire has a deep 
channel, the river being from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred yards wide. One hundred and twelve 
miles from its mouth the cataracts commence—in 
south latitude 15° 55’—and for thirty miles the river 
is not navigable above the cataracts to the Lake Ny- 
assa: sixty. miles the river is again navigable, and 
how far to the north the great navigable lake extends 
is not known. The natives said that it would take 
months to get to the head of the lake. The plains 
of these rivers are very fertile and well cultivated. 
The table land is from twelve to fourteen miles wide, 
and its eastern side slopes gradually down to the 








Altogether the country possesses agricultural and 
commercial advantages of which we are only begin- 
ning to dream. 


Satt Discoveries In Micuican.—Besideés the dis- 
covery at the Grand Rapids, salt has more recently 
been found at Saginaw; and already a large company 
has been organized to manufacture the salt from the 
brine. A large well has been sunk and the work 
commenced. The brine raised from the well as tested 
by the salometer, has varied in strength, that which 
was raised latterly being of the unprecedented 
strength of ninety degrees, or only ten short of sat- 
uration. This is not mere speculation, but the resalt 
of the actual chemical test of brine sent to Dr. Chil- 
ton, of New York, and Professor Webb, of Utica, in 
the same state. It will require one-third less of this 
brine to make a bushel'of salt than of the Syracuse 
water. The Saginaw is really stronger than the 
Grand Rapids brine, for while twenty-nine gallons 
of the former will yield a bushel of salt, by actual 
experiment at Saginaw twenty-three and a half gal- 
lons of water have yielded a bushel of salt! This is 
at once wonderful and unequaled. 


EXxcavVaTIONS AT THE Mavso_rum.—The great tomb 
erected by Artemisia to the memory of her husband, 
Mausolus, at Halicarnassus, was one of the seven 
wonders of theancient world. This stupendous work 
existed to modern times; but it is probable that it 
fell into decay about the fourteenth century, from 
the ravages of an earthquake. From that time till 
within a few years it lay comparatively neglected; 
but in 1856 Charles Newton, the British Vice-Consul 
at Mitylene, obtained authority from the Turkish 
Government and commenced excavating among the 
ruins to trace the outline of the great monument, and 
to recover its exquisite sculptures. Mr. Newton’s 
operations have been crowned with entire success. 
The foundations of the building were Soon reached 
and the area discovered to be a parallelogram, meas- 
uring a hundred by a hundred and twenty-six feet, 
cut out of the natural rock; the interstices occasioned 
by the deficiencies in the rock being filled with oblong 
blocks of stone fixed with iron clamps, and the whole 
quadrangle paved with green-stone. Under an ac- 
‘cumulation of soil on the western side was found a 
staircase of twelve steps, cut out of the rock, leading 
from the Theater hill to the Mausoleum. Between 
these stairs and the side of the quadrangle, among 
terra-cotta fragments and the bones of sacrificial 
oxen, lay several Jarge and beautiful alabaster oint- 
ment jars, the finest bearing two inscriptions, one in 
the cuneiform character, the other in hieroglyphics, 
rendered by Sir H. Rawlinson into “ Xerxes the 
Great King”—a memorial, may be, of Artemisia’s 


Lake Tamandua, or Shirwa, east of which are lofty | having saved that monarch’s children after the dis- 
mountains. The whole of this country is remarkably | aster of Salamis. In front of the spot on which this 


well-watered; wonderfully numerous are the streams 
and mountain rills of cool, clear, gushing water. 
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vase lay, the tomb was closed by a large stone weigh- 
ing at least ten tuns, grooved at the sides, and fixed 
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into its place by bronze bolts inserted in sockets of 
the same metal, let into marble slabs. 


Stratus oF Mavsotvus.—Among the discoveries made 
by Mr. Newton in the ruins of the Mausoleum, 
the finest treasures are the sculptures, the two most 
important among which were mere fragments of mar- 
ble; but every splinter was carefully colJected, and 
by the skill of Mr. Westmacott and his assistants, 
they have been reconstructed—the statue of Mauso- 
lus himself from no less than seventy-two pieces! 
This now only wants the back of the head, the arms, 
and one foot. The whole conception is simple, yet 
grand. The Carian king stands in a dignified atti- 
tude; he wears a tunic and cloak, the former falling 
in continuous folds to the right hip; the heavy cloak 
descending from the left shoulder, down the back, to 
the right hip, crosses the chest, and is gathered under 
the left arm, forming « study in drapery from which 
the greatest living artists may learn something. The 
face is handsome and intelligent; the hair rises from 
the middle of the low forehead, falling in long curls 
over the ears; the mustache is full, and the beard 
short. his, the oldest Greek portrait-statue extant, 
exhibits ‘a skillful combination of the real and ideal, 
and is indeed a most noble work. Its female com- 
panion is worthy of it; unfortunately the head is 
missing. She is represented standing completely 
draped, with the exception of the arms and right 
foot; her right arm bends down toward her thigh, the 
raised left supporting her cloak, which covers the 
greater portion of the figure, the under-dress being 
visible over the bosom and round the ankles. 


Tae Astor Lisrary.—The eleventh annual report 
gives some interesting particulars in regard to this 
valuable institution, in which the past year has worked 
many changes. The most important of these has 
been the addition of the extension of the original 
building by which the library is doubled in size. A 
complete classificaticn of the books has been made, 


and greater conveniences offered to the public for’ 


reading and reference. 

The whole number of volumes now in the library 
is very nearly one hundred and ten thousand, of 
which about sixty thousand belong to the literary 
department. The library is well attended. On the 
average two hundred and ten volumes are in use every 
day, besides those used by parties admitted to the 
alcoves to pursue their investigations on any particu- 
lar subject. The amount expended for new books 
during the past year has been $13;898. The third 
volume of the catalogue of the library, to and includ- 
ing the letter P, has been completed and will shortly 
be published. ‘ 

The total value of the library and buildings is es- 
timated at nearly six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The treasurer’s report shows but a small 
cash balance, the revenue of the library being con- 
stantly applied to the purchase of new books, im- 
provements of the building, ete. Nearly five thou- 
sand dollars are annually expended in the salaries 
of the librarians and janitor. 


Tota Ecurpse or tHe Sun.—The total eclipse of 
the sun, which will occur on the 18th of July next, is 





regarded by astronomers as the most important which | 


will be witnessed during the present century. It will 
be visible as a partial eclipse throughout the United 
States, but will be total only in a small part of Ore- 
gon and Washington territories. It is during this 
phase, and when the whole of the direct light is cut 
off from the observers, that protuberances, sometimes 
rose-colored, sometimes black, and on other occasions 
resembling luminous clouds, are witnessed as append- 
ages, apparently, to the sun. To determine their 
true character is an object of the most earnest inter- 
est in physical science, and at every recurrence of a 
total eclipse astronomers undertake long journeys 
for the purpose of placing themselves near the cen- 
tral line of the shadow from whence only are the 
phenomena visible. At the last total eclipse visible 
on this continent, one astronomer went from France 
to the northern part of Brazil; a second from this 
country—under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution—traversed the desert to the northern part of 
Pera; and a third went-from Chili also to Peru. , The 
two former were successful; the last encountered a 
cloudy morning. Astronomers are making extensive 
preparations to study this eclipse, and observers will 
be stationed at various points along the center of the 
shadow in Europe, Africa, and America, who will 
doubtless gather upa rich harvest of physical results, 


Deats or Sir Wittiam Naprer.—The great histo- 
rian of the memorable Peninsular war died on Sun- 
day, the 12th of February, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. Whatever honors attach to his career as 
a soldier, he has eclipsed them all by his labors in 
the study and their results in bringing him before 
the world as an author. The fearlessness with which 
he handled his great subject, the consequent bitter 
controversy engendered, and the fact of his great an- 
cestry, must serve to identify him with the military 
glories of England, and force a remembrance of him 
upon coming generations of his countrymen. Sir 
William Napier was born in Castletown, Ireland, in 
1785. He entered the army when but fourteen years 
of age, and during his long military career served at 
the siege of Copenhagen, and in the battles of Sala- 
manca, Seville, and Nice. After passing through 
various grades, he was, in 1851, advanced to the rank 
of lieutenant general. During the intervals of his 
military duties he occupied himself with writing the 
histories of the various wars in which he was en- 
gaged. Among his works may be mentioned ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Scinde,” ‘ Life and Opinions of Sir 
Charles Napier,’’ and several works of fiction. His 
chief fame rests, however, on his six-volume “ His- 
tory of the War of the Peninsula and the South of 
France, from 1807 to 1814.” Its publication, which 
was commenced in 1828, gave great offense to the 
English public, chiefly because of the favor with 
which it treated of Napoleon, then so unpopular in 
England, though the brilliant ability of the author 
was not denied. 


Arctic Expepition.—There is some talk of sending 
out another Arctic expedition, to follow the late Dr. 
Kane’s discoveries along the northern coast of Green- 
land, and, if possible, do that which Parry, accom- 
panied by Sir James Ross, failed to accomplish—get 
to the pole. 
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(1.) Narrative or tHe Eart or Exein’s Mission To 
Cuina AND JAPAN IN THE YEARS 1857, 1858, anv 1859. 
By Laurence Oliphant, Eeq., Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—The American reading public 
are under obligations to the Messrs. Harper for re- 
producing so promptly, and in such a finely-embel- 
lished edition, this attractive narrative. The English 
critics have been lavish of their encomiums upon the 
work. Its perusal satisfies us that this praise was 
not undeserved. Japan is attracting more and more 
the attention of the civilized world. Of that empire 
this book evidently contains the most recent and re- 
liable information. Concerning China, too, it is rich 
in information. But in addition to the copiousness 
of its facts, the volume is made rich by the rare and 
vivid descriptive power of the author. The works of 
M. Huc and Wingrove Cooke awakened largely pub- 
lic curiosity, and, indeed, gave it no small degree of 
satisfaction. This work is a fit companion to them, 
more graphic perhaps than either. 





(2.) Aiscuyivus, ex issimg Fe Frederici 
A. Paley. Accessit verborum quae precipue notanda sunt 
et nominum index. 18mo. 272 pp. 40 cents. 


(3.) Quintt Horarm Fraccr Opera Omwnra, ex Re- 
censione A. J. Macleane. 18mo. 211 pp, 40 cente. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co.—These are really beautiful text-books, of 
a size adapting them to the pocket or the recitation- 
room, with clear type and flexible covers, and at a 
price—40 cents—that places them within the reach 
of the most indigent lover of classical literature. 
With mechanical neatness, they also combine textual 
accuracy, Mr. Macleane having in the main followed 
the text of Orelli, and Mr. Paley having collated the 
best authorities. 

We are glad to see that the publishers have now in 
course of preparation the works of Euripides, Herod- 
otus, Sallust, Thucydides, Virgil, and many other 
classics—all edited by distinguished scholars, and to 
be issued in the same style as the above. ~~ 


(4.) Taz Satires or Juvenal, Persivus, SutPicia, anD 
Lucitivs. 12mo, 512 pp. 75 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.— 
A translation of the above works in prose by Evans 
and in yerse by Gifford, has been added to “‘ Harper’s 
New Classical Library.” 


(5.) Notes on Nursina: What it is, and What it is 
not. By Florence Nightingale. 12mo. 136 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickéy, Mal- 
lory & Co., and George S. Blanchard.—This is not ex- 
actly @ treatise, nor yet a manual upon nursing; but 
rather a collection of hints or practical suggestions 
and observations drawn mainly from personal expe- 





rience. It is just such a work as ought to be read 
by the wives and mothers of our land; for every one 
of them may at any hour be called to the important | 


Hotices. 


function of nurse. We can not, therefore, too earn- 
estly recommend its study to all wives and mothers, 
Get it, read it, and when you are brought to test the 
efficiency in soothing the bed of pain and winning 
the loved one back to life, you will thank us for this 
suggestion. 


(6.) Nigut Lessons FRoM Scripture. 18mo. 387 
pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rick- 
ey, Mallory & Co.—These Scripture lessons are brief, 
and are designed to suggest some appropriate theme 
for meditation. For Episcopalians they will possess 
especial interest. They are adapted to awaken de- 
votional feeling. 


(7.). Tue St1tz Hour; or, Communion with God. By 
Austin Phelps, Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 12mo. 136 pp. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard.—No Christian can 
read this little volume without being instructed in 
his knowledge, improved in his faith, and enriched 
in his experience. The author speaks to the under- 
standing, but he also speaks to the heart. It is one 
of those books that is rich in nutriment for the soul. 
We might utter a note of dissent now and then, but 
the substantial excellence of the book, and, above 
all, its elevated spirit, disarm criticism, 


(8.) Passinc TuHovcuts on Revicion. 16mo. 323’ 


pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—These “‘ Thoughts”’ include a 
large number of short, practical, and experimental 
discourses, to each of which a text of Scripture is 
prefixed. 


(9.) Tae Evpnonic SreLiinc-Book snp READER, 
Part I, is the title of a child’s book, brilliant in its 
hues, attractive in its pictures, and euphonic in its 
notes. It is by Edward Hazen, A.M. Published by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 


(10.) Dr. OrpHam aT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TaLK 
Tuere. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.' Cin- 
einnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.—Dr. Oldham is a gen- 
ial talker; sometimes he is amusing, and sometimes 
tries to be and fails; sometimes he is instructive, 
sometimes not. He sought to include in his “ talks’”’ 
at Greystones “every thing and something besides,” 
as the Latin proverb hath it, and sueceeded in part. 


(11.) Lucy Crorron. By the author of “‘ The Laird 
of Norlaw,’’ etc. 12mo. 222 pp. 75 cents, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey. Mal- 
lory &,Co.— We have not read this book. In fast, we 
rarely ever read a work of the kind. Life ia too 
brief and there is too much work before us; and then, 
too, we are compelled to confess that we hays not 
much taste for such reading. Yet it is due ‘a say 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s writings are generally com- 


' mended for the simplicity of their style and the high 


moral tone that pervades them. 
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(12.) Revo.utions 1n Eneiisa History. By Robert 
Vaughn, D. D. Vol. I, Revolutions of Race. 8vo. 
563 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cineinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—The design of this work is to 
exhibit the progress of English civilization, to trace 
out its causes, their modes of operation, and their 
promise for the future. The present volume is occu- 
pied with ‘‘Revolutions of Race.” The author 
traces the developments of the original inhabitants 
of Britain, through successive mixtures of Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman elements, beginning with 
the earliest records and coming down to the time of 
Henry VIII, When we consider the design of the 
book, and what it really accomplishes, the title— 
‘* Revolutions ’’—seems to us @ misnomer—inappro- 
priate and inexpressive. The work itself is unques- 
tionably a valuable contribution to English literature. 
The ‘‘ Tudors ”’ are to be discussed in the second, and 
the ‘Stuarts’ in the third volume. Dr. Vaugha, who 
is the editor of the British Quarterly, shows himself 
to be at once above the influence of those prejudices 
whieh have given a bias to too many of the English 
historians; and also to possess a patient endurance 
in research and a painstaking in digesting the results 
that place him in the first rank of philosophic histo- 
rians. 


(13.) Essays CriticaL anp MisceLLangous. By T, 
Babington Macaulay. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 
744 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—The recent death of this 
matchless essayist and historian invests his produc- 
tions with new interest, The volume of his “Crit- 
ical and Miscellaneous Essays,’’ published by Carey 
& Hart in 1844, has long been one of our elect vol- 
umes. The present edition is printed from the same 
plates, only two or three articles in the old edition 
have been replaced by some of the later productions 
of the gifted author. This volume, thouglf not a 
complete collection of the miscellaneous writings of 
Macaulay, comprises all the more valuable of them, 
and is probably the best edition that will ever be 
produced. The mezzotint portrait that faces the title 
is a horrible caricature upon all good engraving. 


(14.) THe Historica, EvipENce oF THE TRUTH OF 
THE Scripture Recorps Statep ANEW, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE Dousts aND Discoverizs oF Mop- 
ERN Times. In Hight Lectures, Delivered in the Oxford 
University Pulpit, in the year 1859, on the Bampton 
Foundation. By George Rawlinson, M. A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Editor of The History of 
Herodotus, ete. From the London Edition, with the Notes 
Translated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. 12mo. 454 pp. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: Geo. S. Blanch- 
ard.—No work has recently been issued from the 
press more called for, or better adapted to the times, 

,than the volume before us. The latest and most per- 
nicious form of infidelity is that which attempts to 
rob Christianity of its historical significance and re 
ality. Possessing a reverence for the name and per- 
son of Christ, and a deep regard for the Scriptures as 
embodiments of what is purest and holiest in relig- 
ious feeling, it nevertheless lowers Christ to a mere 
name, and empties the Scriptures of all their prac- 





tical efficacy, by denying the historical character of | Seripture Cabinet. 


the Biblical narrative. For s time it really seemed 
that these speculatists were about sweeping away the 
very landmarks of Christianity by their bold as- 
sumptions. To meet this new phase of infidelity, 
and just at the time when such evidence was most 
needed in all the history of the Church, Providence 
opened up a new field of demonstration in the won- 
derful discoveries made among the ruins of Nineveh, 
Babylon, ete., and especially in the successful effort 
to decipher the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian inscriptions found engraven upon monuments 
and upon the solid rocks. These grand results have 
shed a flood of light upon the historical evidences of 
Christianity. It was fitting that the celebrated trans- 
lator of Herodotus—himself a brother of Colonel Sir 
Henry Rawlinson—whose name is immortalized by 
his connection with these discoveries; we say it was 
fitting that such a man should be intrusted with the 
great labor of gathering up these scattered facts and 
evidences and combining them into one grand histor- 
ical demonstration. The “Bampton Foundation,” 
as it is called, has originated many splendid works 
in defense of the truth; but we doubt whether it has 
ever brought forth one better adapted to the times, or 
more efficient for the accomplishment of its mission. 
Some of the incidents of Jewish and Assyrian his- 
tory, as recorded in the books of Kings and of Dan- 
iel, have provoked the bitter assaults and ridicule of 
infidels, and, with our former knowledge, it seemed 
difficult for us to vindicate them. But they are here 
confirmed beyond a doubt by evidences that will not 
lie, and which are incapable of perversion. In the 
concluding lectures the author vigorously defends 
the records of the evangelists against the criticisms 
of Strauss and other advocates of the mythical the- 
ory. We commend the volume to our readers as one 
of the ablest contributions of our age to the evidences 
of Christianity. . 


(15.) Tae Srory or a Pocxer Bratz. 12mo. 412 
pp- Published for the Sunday School Union by Carlton 
& Porter.—This is a republication of a work, which 
the editor says “‘is exceedingly interesting and full 
of valuable religious instruction.” He adds, the 
reader ‘‘ will be likely to rise from its perusal con- 
vineed that faith in Christ is the one grand necessity 
of his nature, and armed against many popular errors 
of the times.” 


(16,) Tus Evixsurcn Review, for January, is before 
us. (New York: Leonard Scott & Co.; $3 per annum.) 
Among other papers this number contains articles of 
great value upon the Coal Fields of North America 
and Great Britain, upon Rawlinson’s Herodotus, and 
vpon the Acclimatization of Animals. 


(17.) Tue Barrisn QuaRTeRcy, for Jan., and the(18.) 
Norra Britisa Review, for Feb., are also received, 
Both numbers are rich in their table of contents, the 
first including, among others, articles on the Roman 
Wall—an antiquarian dissertation—Relgious Revi- 
vals, and Life and Works of Cowper. The North 
British Review contains a choice miscellany, embrac- 
ing Erasmus as a Satirist, Wesleyan Methodism, 
Form and Color, and the Silence of Scripture. From 
this last-named article we insert a paragraph in our 
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(19.) Mixcrss or Mernopist Episcopa Caurca 
Sourn.—We are obliged to the publishers for this 
document. It makes an 8vo pamphlet of 190 pages. 
The total membership is, white, 511,601; colored, 
197,348; Indians, 4,236; local preachers, 5,177; trav- 
eling preachers, 2,661. Total membership, 721,023; 
increase, 21,852. The South Carolina conference 
numbers 38,294 white and 48,583 colored members, 
making a total of 87,276. The Georgia and the Ala- 
bama conferences follow close upon the South Caro- 
lina, the former numbering 79,659 and the latter 
72,162. 


(20.) CaraLocugs.—l. Amenia Seminary, Duchess 
county, New York. Rev. Denison Gage, A. M., 
Principal, assisted by eight teachers. 2. Jonesville 
Academy, Saratoga county, New York. Hiram A. 
Wilson, A. M., Principal, assisted by eight teachers. 


(21.) Prrwayn’s Manuva or Puonocrapny. 16mo. 
136 pp.—Phonography is at once the science and the 
art of the reporter. We are not an adept either in 
the science or its applications, nor have we time to 
make it a study. Others have the time, also a 
desire for the knowledge and a use for it. To all 
such this little manual will be useful. It presents 
the system in an orderly sequence of explanations 
and exercises, and we are certain that attention to its 
instructions and practical exercises under its rules 
will make the student master of the art. For 
mechanical execution the work can hardly be ex- 
celled. Another noticeable feature of this work is , 
that all the phonographic exercises, title-page, etc., 
are produced by a new process—another application of 





electrotyping, that wonderful art of molding metals 


/ 


without heat. This new process of engraving has 
cost Mr. Pitman four years of constant experiment- 
ing. The labor which heretofore has been expended 
in drawing a design on wood previous to cutting, suf- 
fices by this process to complete it in imperishable 
copper. 


(22.) Buackwoop.—This venerable magazine has 
reached No. three of Vol. eighty-seven. The noticea- 
ble articles in this number are, The Diffusion of 
Taste among all Classes a National Necessity, Rob- 
ert Burns, and France and Central Italy. $3 per 
annum. Blackwood and the four British Reviews 
are republished by L. Scott & Co. for $10 per annum. 


(23.) Cassety’s IttustrateD Famity Bisie bids 
fair to surpass all other editions of the Bible in the 
abundance and finish of its illustrations. Issued in 
parts at fifteen cents each. 


(24.) Tue Diat is a monthly magazine professedly 
devoted to literature, philosophy, and religion. Pub- 
lished at $2a year. The leading article in this, third, 
number is ‘‘ The Christianity of Christ.’’ Its scope 
may be judged from a single sentence—ex uno disce 
omnes—‘‘ The more closely we examine the Gospel 
of John the more evident it becomes that the author, 
in accordance with his view of the nature and mis- 
sion of Jesus, not only omits and inserts at pleasure, 
choosing the materials best suited to his purpose, but 
takes the liberty of working over his materials, thus 
compelling facts to acquiesce in theories—a proceed- 
ing wholly inadmissible in biography.”” The Dial is 
edited by M. D. Conway, and is devoted to the un- 
christianizing of Christ and Christianity. 


Hew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


Our Correspondent, versus Our Compositor—Correspondent | 
gives Rules for Typos and Philosophizes thereupon—Self- 
Correcting Tendencies—Manifested in Woman—A Case in 
Hand—Woman’s Rights Movement—Taming Refractory 
Spirite—A Couple Tamed—Letter from a brother Minis- 
ter—Cheap Salaries and Cheap Preachers—Eleemosynary 

teristic of Ministers’ Pay—Pernicious Effects—Do- 
nations and Surprises—Ministers should be an Example of 

Liberality—Emancipation of the Clergy. 

Wuewn I received your March number, after I had 
looked at the pictures, I, of course, turned to the 
letter of your “‘ New York Literary Correspondent,” 
not to read it, certainly, but to see that all was 
right. Now, you will do me the justice to confess 
that I have uniformly maintained a good temper as 
to those—to all writers for the press—very useful 
persons, the compositor and the proof-reader. I, 
indeed, owe them very much—a double entendre—and 
only wish for an opportunity to pay them all—which, 
I fear, I shall never obtain. I have sometimes 
thought that your typo must be an especially-clever 
fellow, for he has deciphered my chirographs better 
than I could have done it a week after writing them, 
which, indeed, he ought to do, for while it is my busi- 
ness to write it is his to read what is written. And 





then I have been often greatly obliged to your proof- 


reader, who has sometimes corrected my syntax—of 
orthography I make no account—and occasionally 
supplied the omitted word, the want of which made 
nonsense of my wisdom. A thousand good offices 
have been rendered by these worthies, and were I a 
poet I would celebrate their good deeds in immortal 
rhymes. The world will never know how large a 
share of the brightest scintillations of genius are 
struck out at the “case” and the “desk” of the 
printing-office. ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis.” But O, the 
bitterness of my spirit when I fell upon the blunders 
of that piece! Have you got a green hand at the 
case? or was your proof-reader sick or out of town? 
Certainly something was out of joint among the 
printers when that paper was making its apotheosis. 
How else could the types have made me talk of giv- 
ing a year to the “eye” of certain persons instead 
of adding it to their age? or dared to change the 
name of the author of Utopia—once Lord Chancellor 
of England—into the comparative adjective “ more?” 
But the case is a hopeless one, it admits of no 
remedy. Labominate errata, and I pray you not to 
tell your readers any thing about it. I will bear my 
misfortunes with stoical fortitude. 

But for the benefit of all future type-setters and 
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proof-readers, and with a benevolent respect for the 
sensibilities of those of my own fraternity—the deni- 
zens of Grub-street—I will here lay down a few rules 
for their benefit not found in Parker or Quackenbos. 
All this the reader will understand is for the print- 
ers, and, like Hamlet’s instructions to the players, it 
is aside, but still in sight. The fundamental rule for 
the printer is to “‘ follow copy though it should lead 
him out of the window”—seldom less than three 
stories high—and were it sometimes carried literally 
to the end perhaps no great harm would be done. 
But this rule is defective, since sometimes there is no 
copy to follow, and more frequentiy what purports to 
be such is not copy-able. But to be a really-compe- 
tent compositor one must be able to read more in a 
manuscript than is written, and from the legible 
parts of a sentence to make out what the whole 
ought to be. But these higher qualities are more 
especially needed for the proof-reader, on whose skill 
and good judgment we, the knights of the pen, chiefly 
depend for the minutiw of our compositions as they 
appear in print. He should possess a highly-mag- 
netic nature, by which to come into some sort of 
sympathy with the mind of the writer, so as to be 
able to spell out the words that have no letters, and 
to complete the sentences that may lack either a sub- 
ject, or predicate, or copula. He should have some 
notion of both ancient and modern lore, that he 
may not mar our delicate allusions by misplacing or 
exchanging a few letters, as when one of the tribe 
made the “‘mother of Cicero—Sisera—look out at 
the window,” and recognized Plato—Pluto—as prince 
of Infernus. But above all should he possess the 
right kind of inetincts. Instincts are often safer 
guides than inductions, and he who has taught him- 
self to follow them does it with assurance; and of all 
men the proof-reader for a periodical has need of the 
aid of this faculty. These are a few of the many 
qualifications which I might name as’ required in 
those whose business it is to pass the products of the | 
golden pen over leaden forms without dimming their 
luster or debasing their metal. 

A wonderful scheme of wisdom pervades the whole 
social system. One of its manifestations is seen in 
the law of compensation, which appears to be univer- 
sally operative, keeping up the balance of affairs 
which seein of themselves to be tending to disorder. 
But this conservative element is more than paralleled 
by the equally-necessary redemptive one, by which 
the actual lesions of the social body are healed, and 
the public well-being secured. Every body knows 
that material nature is a great medicatriz, and a 
little close observation will show that men’s affec- 
tional and social characters possess a similar power 
of self-emendation. Evil in many of its forms is 
self-limited, and a large portion of our natural 
foibles move upon orbits which return into them- 
selves, or else they pass within the range of other 
influences which restore them to their appropriate 
places. It is almost impossible for any man to be 
thoroughly and consistently false; and when a false 
exterior is assumed the concealed truth is perpetually | 
thrusting itself into sight, and demanding to be | 
recognized; and whenever people become false to 
their own characters or positions, whether through 








ignorance or perverseness, Nature quietly abides her 
time as if in certain expectation that the true and 
the right must speedily prevail. 

These self-correcting tendenciés are more strongly 
manifested in women than in men, for in them the 
affections are more controlling, and they are also 
more readily led off by interrupting influences. 
Woman’s distinctive characteristic is not less in- 
tellect but more heart, and that heart, though some- 
times the sport of the fiercest and most demoniac 
passions, nearly always retains the gentle element at 
the bottom. Medea, to avenge herself against her 
faithless husband, could destroy her own children, 
but first the mother’s heart must vent itself in 
caresses upon the appointed victims of her fury. 
Lady Macbeth, the acknowledged type of the fury in 
human form, could urge on her husband to slay the 
sleeping king, a deed she would have done herself, 


“ Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept.” 


A case in point is just now presented. The move- 
ments of our “‘strong-minded women” are matters 
of notoriety, and many have wondered to what this 
thing would grow, as the contagion has extended, 
and new champions of ‘‘ women’s rights” have risen 
up on all sides. Are we indeed, it begins to be asked, 
on the verge of a great social revolution, whose next 
turn is to place women in a state of political identity 
with men, as is demanded by a notable few on the 
one hand, and advocated by some on the other? 
And so the nerves of some super-conservative people 
have been sorely shaken, but without any proper 
cause for fear. I confess a sort of reverence for those 
Amazonian heroines who have dared to confront 
what they hold to be a false and oppressive public 
sentiment, and to practically assert the injured rights 
of the sex. 

To tame refractory spirits bas always been es- 
teemed honorable and heroic. Van Amburg among 
his lions, and Rarey with his wild horses, and even 
the Indian juggler with his serpents command our 
admiration against the protests of our better judg- 
ments. And in proportion as the achievement seems 
difficult do we attach to it the greater honor; and 
because a certain character is declared by high au- 
thority to be untamable, great honor has been ac- 
corded to him who is celebrated for “Taming a 
Shrew,” an honor now in danger of passing to 
another. Of the many recent advocates of ‘ wo- 
men’s rights,” two especially have commanded pub- 
lic attention, and awakened unwilling sympathy and 
respect. Unlike and yet alike they have stood forth 
the acknowledged championesses (?) of their cause; 
and whatever else may have been thought of them, 
their ability and sincerity have admitted of no ques- 
tioning. The one defiantly confronted the tyrant, 
public opinion, and with saucy sneers as well as 
grave arguments, asserted her cause, while in her 
“ Bloomer” she trod the rostrum, waving per pretty 
hands, and pouring out burning words with a strange 
mixture of the two genders in her oratory. The 
other, more sedate but equally earnest, asserted in the 
name of God and Christianity the rights of long- 
defrauded womanhood, and, regardless of ecclesias- 
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tieal prescription, laid hold of the sacred office in 
behalf of her injured sex. But, unluckily for their 
eause, these fair Amazons possessed those exterior 
tharms which so powerfully influence the rougher 
sex, and worst of all they carried woman’s hearts in 
their bosoms. Whether the brothers Blackwell—a 
name deserving a greater renown than that of the 
Gracchi—undertook their enterprise as public bene- 
factors, ambitious of the fame of Hercules and 
Samson, or as in the affair of St. George and the 
dragon, the greatness of the work was its chief at- 
traction, or whether indeed they were themselves in- 
snared by the blooming “ Bloomers,” is an unsolved 
mystery. The matrimonial yoke sits easy upon the 
necks of the fair champions, who still preach their 
exnsade, but in, 0, what softened tones! The burn- 
ing invectives of the “ Reverend” Antoinette have 
given place to the gentler pleadings of the wife in 
behalf of sorrowing wives and widows, and the ring- 
ing sarcasms of the sprightly Miss Lucy are ex- 
changed for mild expostulations, uttered with a 
trembling voice and suffused countenance. Here- 
after let the advocates of “‘woman’s rights” be 
chosen from among those who are not disqualified by 
female charms, and let the vow of celibacy be taken 
by all aspirants to the perilous honors of the crusade, 
and, mindful of the past, let their motto be, “ Re- 
member Lot’s wife.” 

The following I find among my papers. It was 
written by one who, however much in error you may 
think him, is unquestionably sincere in what he 
utters, And as he seems to be both in earnest and 
yet in good temper, I propose that you give his mus- 
ings the benefit (?) of your types: 

My Dear Friend,—A long-endured burden presses heavily 
upon my spirits and asks for utterance. Will you be my 
father confessor and listen to my sorrows, for which office, 
very probably, your own experience has prepared you. The 
great world has little sympathy with such complainings, and 
even kindly-disposed ones would fail to appreciate my feel- 
ings, while some would attribute my dissatisfaction to un- 
worthy motives. You will hear me at least kindly, and tc 
you, therefore, I will open all my heart's griefs, 

You know me as a minister of the Gospel, in which public 
position I have spent the bloom and thus far the strength of 
my manhood, and of which calling I have now the highest 
appreciation. Let no one, therefore, suspect that I am at all 
disgusted with my lot in life. It is quite possible, however, 
that I am a little too sensitive for the rough world we live in, 
and lay to heart too seriously its slight annoyances. If so, 
I hope to learn better, and by a discreet self-discipline to 
bring myself to a better state of mind. My troubles are the 
more embarrassing because they arise from causes of which 
others have not complained, while matters of very general 
complaint do not occasion me so much dissatisfaction. But 
Tet me state my case, and then do you judge of my positions. 
I have never. very heartily sympathized with what has often 
been said of the inadequacy of the pecuniary compensation 
made to ministers of the Gospel. Doubtless in most cases it 
is too meager, and in a few instances it is too large, and in 
many particulars things have adjusted themselves according 
to a general law, and cheap salaries have called into requisi- 
tion a corresponding supply of cheap preachers. All this 
would be well enough if this were all, but it is not, for on 
one side the whole ministerial body is depressed in character 
by this process, and on the other earnest men who are minis- 
ters from conscientious motives are thus subjected to unnec- 
essary privations. Still I confess to a settled dislike to the 
whole tone and spirit of the modern “sunny sides,” and 
“shady sides,” and all other “sides” with which we have 
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been treated ad nauseam. They have a whining and sniveling 
manner that I do not fancy, and seem to imply that the 
highest voice from the parsonage is a cry for bread. 

But of the compensation of the clergy, and whether or not 
it is sufficient, Ido not now design to write—the manner of 
the thing especially concerns me. I find quite too little of 
the proper business character in the secularities of our 
Churches, and the whole thing too often assumes a kind of 
eleemosynary character. There seems to be still deep seated 
in the public mind some remains of the old notion of the 
mendicancy of the clergy, that there is an odor of sanctity 
in religious beggary, and that it is more meritorious to give 
alms than to pay just debts. This seems to me to unfavora- 
bly affect both parties; the payers fail to appreciate their own 
obligations, and claim especial merit for doing less than 
sheer duty, and the receivers accept their dues as alms; and 
never knowing when they have received all they may expect, 
live on in a state of beggarly expectancy. I apprehend this 
evil in its influence to depress the character of ministers and 
deprive them of their manliness as most of all to be depre- 
cated. There prevails, too, a kind of pecuniary “‘ benefit of 
clergy” in mercantile matters. In many cases this is only a 
trick of the trade, by which venders of quack medicines, new 
inventions, and other clap-trap affairs seek to dispose of their 
wares. But even in legitimate trade there is a notion that 
the minister must be allowed some little abatement from the 
usual rates, and by this he is often debarred certain not in- 
considerable privileges in trading, and is put into the posi- 
tion of a beneficiary—without the benefit. 

Ministers’ families are frequently greatly embarrassed by 
their anomalous positions among their associates. Nearly 
always they are comparatively poor—as are those of most 
salaried mien—and yet they may enter freely among the 
wealthiest of their circle—for the demon of fashion gives free 
tickets to all artistes, and especially to the clergy, fiddlers, and 
dancing-masters—and thus money become a necessity to them, 
if it is not a prerequisite to their respectability. Making and 
receiving gifts is a pleasing form of kindly recognition among 
friends, but in such cases the gifts are all on one side, and so 
the relations of patrons and dependents spring up and be- 
come established. If the hackneyed notion as to the worth- 
lessness of ministers’ children had not been proved incorrect, 
one might suspect that these things were among the causes 
of the deplored results. As things stand it may be suspected 
that but for such evil influences the sons and daughters of 
clergymen would still more than they do exceed the average 
in intelligence and good character. 

But to come directly to things of immediate concernment— 
the pecuniary relations of our ordinary Churches with their 
pastor—what is the case? Take only the pleasant side of 
things when kindness and liberality prevail, and all must 
presently culminate in a donation or surprise. As these things 
are usually conducted, in what a humiliating position is the 
minister and his family placed! My ideal of such a scene 
would be a Newfoundland or St. Bernard dog in wig and 
bands, mounted upon his haunches, with fore paws pendent, 
and a contribution plate in his mouth. All this may seem to 
be a morbid sensitiveness, but is it not safest to err, on that 
side? I do not wholly disapprove of all expressions of regard 
for a faithful minister, even in a pecuniary form, though in 
all such cases great delicacy is necessary, but I protest 
against making these substitutes for just dues, as well as to 
a system. by which ministers’ families are trained up to habits 
of privileged beggary. 

Nor can I see any good reason why ministers should be 
excused from contributing of their incomes to public benefi- 
cences. Generally they do not so excuse themselves, but 
rather seem to err toward the opposite extreme, but not all. 
Their i are ly above those of the average of 
their people—so they should be—and there seems to be no 
good reason why they should not give in like proportion, 
both as an example and asa personal duty. These, dear sir, 
are some of the thoughts that have burdened me; had I your 
ear and heart into which to vent my sorrows, I would do it 
more effectively. Can there not be formed a society for the 
emancipation of the clergy? 
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MISSION OF THE Rerosirory.—This magazine from 
the outset was charged with a general as well as 
special mission. Its special mission had reference to 
‘the sex,” its general to the family. Let not the 
reader imagine that there is any antagonism here. 
If he will for a moment consider the relation of the 
“lady ’”’—as sister, wife, and mother to the family, 
nay, more, as the center of moral, social, and 
religious influence in the family—he will at once 
recognize the fact that a ladies’ magazine, instead of 
being a mere chronicler of the changes of fashion, or 
a guide to the toilet table, should combine the ele- 
ments of moral and intellectual nurture of the fam- 
ily. So much for the general principle. 

Since the discontinuance of the National Maga- 
zine, the Repository has been the only monthly 
magazine published under the sanction of the Church. 
While this has not in the least 1 d its special 
mission, it has, as all will at once see, exalted its 
general mission, Its true mission of usefulness—in 
its highest and broadest sense—is found in this com- 
bination. Here is opened to us a wide range. We 
approach the whole family—the son as well as the 
daughter, the husband as well as the wife, the father 





as well as the mother, those tottering in age as well. 


as those yet in childhood. On no other ground could 
we meet the want or secure so largely the patronage 
of the Church. 

What wonder, then, if we have articles of peculiar 
adaptation to the thoughts, studies, and profession 
of the minister! What if we have an article on 
‘‘manliness,” or a chapter with special fitness to in- 
struct young men, or a sketch or a portrait of general 
interest to the Church and public! You will see at 
once that it is not apart from the mission of the 
Repository. What mother would not like to have 
her sons as well as*her dr.ughters love the Repository, 
and feel that they have an interestin it? What sister 
but would be proud to know that her magazine is 
prized by her brother, cultivated and intellectual as 
he may be? Nay, it is a mistaken view of the real 
mission of this eminently home periodical of the 
Church that would narrow its sphere and minify its 
power. So long as it meets this family want of the 
Church, it will receive a large and. liberal support. 
So long, also, the Church, we predict with confidence, 
will neither need nor establish any separate monthly 
having special reference to the family. 


Tue Prow.—The invention of the plow was, per- 
haps, nearly coeval with the cultivation of the soil 
itself. It was known to the ancient Egyptians, also 


to the Greeks and Romans. Indeed, without it the 
cultivation of the soil must be very restricted and 
barren of results, The structure of the plow and 
the science of plowing have occupied the attention 
and challenged the genius of scientific agricultur- 
ists in all ages. 
steam-plows are to be ranked among the most im- 
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portant modern improvements in this indispensable 
implement of agriculture. It will be a glorious day 
for the denizens upon our broad prairies when the 
latter comes into common use. 

But this is rather a long introduction to the plow, 
that is, the primitive plow with its youthful team 
seen in our engraving. Grace Greenwood, in her 
‘‘Haps and Mishaps,” speaks of seeing in one of the 
rural districts of France a woman and a mule har- 
nessed to a plow. Out upon the civilization of such 
acountry! The little girl in our picture is evidently 
a volunteer. She is not unwillingly matehed. Be- 
sides that, the sturdy fellow that has hold of the 
rope beside her is determined to make her labor 
light. See how he pulls! Every muscle speaks of 
will, purpose, power. Well, plow away, little fel- 
lows. You may not be able to gather much of a 
harvest of grain from your plowing, but you are 
sowing the seeds of sound health, of powerful mus- 
cle, and of vigorous, active intellect. 


Artictrs Deciinep.—Original articles have accu- 
mulated beyond all precedent upon our hands. But 
for this some of the following articles would have 
found place in our columns. Their number pre- 
cludes special comments: ; 

Poetry.—‘‘ To a Friend on Her Birthday,” “ Have 
Faith in God,” “To a Friend in Heaven,” “ My 
First Sorrow,” ‘“‘ Wants,” ‘The Drunkard’s Chil- 
dren,” “The Green Old Wood,” “ The Adventists,”’ 
“Sympathy,” “The Uses of Adversity,” “ Rain- 
Drops,’”’ ‘‘ My Mother’s Grave,” ‘‘ Prepare to Die,” 
‘‘The Christian’s Prayer,” ‘‘Down the Stream of 
Time,” “‘ King David’s Struggle,” “‘ The Almighty’s 
Works,” “‘ From Earth to Heaven,’’ “ Little Eddie,” 
‘Hidden Worth,” “ A Scattered Household,” ‘‘ The 
Box of Treasures,” ‘‘ Discouraged,” ‘‘The Coral 
Reef,” “ Bahr-al-Kolsum,” ‘‘We Loved Her and 
She Died,” “ Prayer,’’ ‘‘ The Birth of Jesus,” “Truth 
the Reformer,” ‘ A Summer Night,” ‘‘ God is Here,” 
“Gone Before,” “‘ Winter,” ‘To Aunt Mary,” “The 
Dead Babe,” “Light,” ‘‘ Man not Made to Mourn,” 
‘¢Morning, Noon, and Night,” ‘‘ Morning,” and 
“Our Holy Lord.” 

Prose.— Church Music,” “Life,” ‘‘ Memory’s 
Pictures,’”? “A Mother’s Influence,” ‘Faith and 
Reason,” “‘ The Burtons,” “‘ The Fountain of Youth,” 
“Purity and Poetry,” “It was the Will of Prdvi- 
dence,” “The Darkest Hour Just Before Day,” 
‘¢ Nobleness of Character,” ‘“‘ Education for Heaven,” 
‘Our Mother is Dead,” “‘ A Preacher’s wife,” “‘ The 
Sign of the Serpent,” “Safe Enough,” ‘‘ Hope,” “ A 
Word on Tobacco,” “ Gipsies of Literature,” “Ser- 


| mons in Stones,” and “ Macaulay.” 


Dr. Nast’s Commentary.—We cheerfully give place 
to the following note from Dr, Nast. A note some- 
what to the same purpose was crowded out last 
month to make room for some corrections that had 
been overlooked by our proof-reader. From what 
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we have seen of this Commentary we are satisfied 
that it will be not only an exegetical and philosoph- 
ical, but also a practical work of surpassing value. 
It bids fair to be the crowning work of a long and 
laborious life: 

Dear Doctor,—Will you permit me to make a brief explana- 
tory remark with regard to the article on our Lord’s tempta- 
tion which you kindly honored with a place in the April 
number of the Repository? The apprehension has arisen in 
my mind that some of your readers, taking that exposition 
as a general specimen of the Commentary I am preparing, 
might draw an unfavorable conclusion with regard to its 
practical character. Let me, therefore, say that the exposi- 
tion given in that article appears in the Commentary under 
the head of “* Introductory Remarks,” which are separate from 
the proper exegetical notes, as well as from the practical 
application of the text. Besides, I beg the reader to bear in 
mind that few subjects will be likely to give occasiou to so 
metaphysical a treatment as the temptation of our Lord. 
Those who feel an interest in the highly-responsible work 
that has been committed to me, to prepare a Commentary 
for the German people, I can assure that the peculiar ar- 
rangement by which all the expounding material is distribu- 
ted under four distinct rubrics will leave the practical char- 
acter of the work unaffected by the more critical and philo- 
sophical disquisitions. 


Tuer Ports axp Portry or tHE West is the title of 
a volume now in course of publication. It has been 
prepared with great labor and research by the inde- 
fatigable librarian of the state of Obio, William T. 
Coggeshall, Esq. Ht will contain biographical and 
critical notices, together with choice selections, and 
will present a complete survey of the literature of 
the west. The volume will be an octavo of some 500 
pages, and is to bu published by Follett, Foster & Co., 
of Columbus. 


Prayer and Crass Meretine Hrmxs anv Tunes is 
the title of a work now in progress of publication at 
the Western Book Concern. It is to-be a small 18mo 
book of about 160 pages, with flexible covers, and 
exactly adapted in size and form for the pocket. 
But it bas a still better adaptation to its purposes in 
its contents. The object has been to select the 
bymns and tunes best adapted to social meetings. 
Here the lover of sacred music will find the old 
hymns and the old tunes, whose melodies have been 
ringing in his ears from childhood. 


Gor tue Eprtror’s Porrratt.—Our correspondents, 
perhaps we should say our partial friends, tow and 
then call for the editor’s portrait. To all these ap- 
plications we could have no other response than a 
simple negative. But, dear reader, unless you should 
give us too much credit for modesty or self-abnega- 
tion in this matter, we will in the most private and 
confidential moenner intimate that even personal 
vanity may have had something to do in the case. 
Somehow our readers have got the notion that we 
are “‘ decidedly good looking.” Now, if a man has 
this reputation, why should he wish to expose him- 
self in a manner that might break the charm! All 
this, however, is only by way of introducing an ex- 
tract from one who “ got the editor’s portrait:” 

Our children have long been inquiring, “‘Why do n’t wo 
have the editor’s portrait?” They want to see the man who 
gets up the fine pictures and the interesting reading for 
them. The other evening, when our ever-welcome visitor 
[the number for February] came, you might have witnessed 





ascene. Six pairs of eyes trying to see the pictures at once. 
In an instant there were voices exclaimin s, ‘‘O mother, 
mother, here is the editor of the Repository!’ “We 've got 
the editor’s portrait,” etc. Another said, ‘‘ How pleasant he 
looks; I should n’t be afraid to speak to him.” But soon 
there began to be a little dissent. One thought the editor of 
the Repository was not so old, and another did not belteve he 
wore a beard. The reading of the name at the bottom at 
length dispelled the illusion. But the temporary disappoint- 
ment was relieved and we all felt satisfied when, around the 
hearth-stone in the evening, my oldest son read aloud to the 
family the biographical sketch of Eliphalet Clark, M. D. 
The reading of that sketch, as well as of the others of men 
of distinction in the Church, has had an excellent effert upon 
my family, especially upon my sons. I really believe they 
think more of our loved Church from knowing that there 
are such men in it. My hope and prayer is, that the noble 
lessons taught by the lives of such men may not be lost upon 
them. On the whole, Mr. Editor, I do n’t know but we shall 
get along pretty well, even if we fail to get your portrait. 


Bayarp TayiLor.—One or two pointed allusions 
made in a former number to Mr. Taylor’s lecture on 
Humboldt seem to have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. We have no qualification, no abatement of 
those remarks to make. We have a high apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Taylor as a bold and observing traveler, 
and also as a writer of travels; also of his literary 
talents and his ability as a lecturer. But when he 
goes out of his way to pander to the tastes of the 
baser portion of his audience by making thrusts at 
the ministerial profession, as reckless as they are 
false; when he exalts the religion of reason above 
that of revelation, and thus makes covert attacks upon 
Christianity, he merits rebuke. Mr. Taylor receives 
more money yearly from the repetitions of a single 
lecture than most ministers receive as compensation 
for preparing and preaching a hundred different ser- 
mons, besides performing heavy and constant pas- 
toral duties. Nay, most of them make a positive 
and large pecuniary sacrifice by entering the minis- 
try. Yet Mr. Taylor sneers et them as being actua- 
ted by-sordid motives and shielded only by the garb 
of pretended sanctity. Mr. Taylor evidently knows 
little about the profound problems of revealed relig- 
ion; yet, with all the flippancy of the most self-as- 
sured egotist, he scoffs at the very idea of any written 
revelation or mediator as being essential to access to 
the Father. At least he regards Church, Bible, and 
ministry as quite superfluous for such men as himself 
and his intimate friend, Humboldt. The thoughtful 
study of the Eclipse of Faith might well lessen the 
arrogance of this class of men. At all events, if they, 
under the guise of lecturers, choose to sow the seeds 
of skepticism, it is the stern duty of religious jour- 
nalists to expose and rebuke them. 


Our Tintep Prares are, so far as we know, the 
first produced by the same process in the country. 
Usually impressions from steel plates are tinted with 
the brush. By the new process, adopted if not in- 
vented by our artist, Mr. Jones, the tints are all 
printed. By this means greater accuracy and more 
delicate finish are secured. The plates of this de- 
scription, heretofore isrued by us, have been received 
with marked favor. ‘ We trust that the picture in the 
present number will be equally acceptable. It is ® 
subject that appeals to the feelings of all who haves 
love for the beautiful in nature or in human life. 
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